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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


“A Great Issue Is Shaping Itself” 


5 GREAT issue is shaping itself,”’ says The Com- 
monweal, which in our opinion is the fairest, 
strongest, best, Catholic publication that we 

have. In substance that issue is using public money 
to support parochial schcols. Men like Dr. Arthur 
Lee Kinsolving play straight into the hands of the 
Catholics when they start campaigns for religious 
instruction in the public schools. 

It will be granted, we think, that this paper is 
not anti-Catholic. In fact, a good share of the con- 
demnation visited upon us in the past has come from 
our words of appreciation of Catholic people and 
Catholic good deeds. We feel precisely as we always 
have felt about Catholics, appreciative and friendly. 
We have as little use as we always have had for the 
black hate and feeble intellect back of organized 
anti-Catholic movements. But we say flatly that 
Catholics will be well advised to drop the campaigns 
springing up here and there to finance their schools 
with government money. 

Of course much of the tax money in some cities 
is their money. If they want to get the benefit of 
it, let them send their children to the public schools. 
There is no Catholic arithmetic or Protestant geology. 
They will get absolutely non-sectarian training in the 
facts. They will get non-sectarian exercise for the 
brain. They will get non-sectarian training in the 
elements of politeness and square dealing. The dis- 
tinctly religious or sectarian training can be given 
elsewhere. 

The Kinsolving idea, which comes up about once 
in three years, and the Catholic idea, which comes up 
365 times in every year, are a menace to American 
institutions. 

We Protestants are tailing to devise machinery to 
give religious instruction, and in our weakness and 
failure we try to lay hands on the public schools. 
The Catholics, not failing and not weak, but tired of 
their load, in their fatigue are trying to lay hands on 
public money. It is bad, dangerous business on both 
sides. 

What makes it more dangerous is that both 
Catholics and Protestants are seeking good ends. 
Consider, for example, the statement of ends in the 
comment by the Catholic Commonweal on Kinsolving: 

The exclusion of religious training from the state 

schools, its practical elimination from the lives of mil- 


lions of children, for whom Sunday school instruction, 
and the ever-diminishing influence of religion in the 
home, provide no sufficient moral equivalent for the 
wholly secular influence of the state schools—this de- 
plorable state of affairs is arousing, at last, a move- 
ment in the contrary direction. In Boston, Dr. Arthur 
Lee Kinsolving, rector of Trinity Church, Episcopalian, 
has aroused great public attention by his advocacy of a 
plan for religious instruction in the public schools of the 
country to be conducted without charge to the tax- 
payers by priests, ministers and rabbis. Such religious 
training, said Dr. Kinsolving, would lead to the recog- 
nition ‘that education must be of the whole man—his 
spirit and character, as well as body and mind’’—it 
would give a new moral tone to the United States, and 
be “‘a long step toward the Kingdom of God.” In sup- 
porting his plea, Dr. Kinsolving spoke of a town that 
had known no juvenile delinquency for a long term of 
years, the explanation being ‘‘that this was a town 
where a normal attention to religion had been brought 
back into the public schools.” For many years, this 
Episcopalian clergyman declared, he has had with him, 
“almost daily, a burden and a great hope that our edu- 

. cational institutions shall be redeemed as Christian.” 
And he paid a glowing tribute to Catholics for main- 
taining their parochial schools. 


““A new moral tone to the United States,”’ ‘‘edu- 
cation of the whole man,” all of us who have religion 
seek to realize these ideals. But if we want to start 
religious wars, if we want a recrudescence of sec- 
tarianism, if we want to break down our public school 
system, all we need to do is to proceed along the line 
of allotting class rooms to 180 sectarian teachers, 
or of appropriating public money to sectarian schools, 
whether Jewish, Advent, Universalist or Catholic. 

The fight is on. The Catholics are getting after 
Governor Lehman of New York. All believers in 
fundamental American ideals should rally to his sup- 
port. He has vetoed a bill, innocent enough in itself 
but dangerous as an entering wedge, which would 
permit public school buses to carry Catholic children 
to parochial schools. 

The fight is on in Ohio, where the legislature has 
before it a “‘Parochial School Aid Bill.’”’” H. H. Root, 
a Protestant business man of Medina, with the same 
warm-hearted zeal displayed by Dr. Kinsolving, has 
circulated 75,000 post-cards in the diocese of Cleve- 
land enlisting Protestant support of the bill. 

We will fight to the last gasp to defend Catholics 
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against the wicked, stupid, lying attacks of the 
“Cyardians of This’ or the “Guardians of That,” 
and the whole night-shirted fraternity, but we are 
against giving them tax money for sectarian schools 
and we are against opening schools to the official 
visits of priests, parsons and rabbis, because both 
propositions are a menace to our institutions. 


HICKS OUSTED FOR COMMUNISM 


ROFESSOR GRANVILLE HICKS, a member of 
the English Department of Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute, Troy, N. Y., for the past six 

years, will not teach at that institution after the 
present college year. The acting president, Edwin S8. 
Jarrett, has notified him that “because of the im- 
mediate necessity for retrenchment” his contract will 
not be renewed for next year. 

A different story, however, is told in The Albany 

News for May 27: 


“The administration hides behind the talk of re- 
trenchment because it is ashamed to admit that it has 
succumbed to the present epidemic of jingoistic red 
hysteria,’ Professor Hicks declared today. 

He admitted he had been an avowed sympathizer 
with the Communistic Party since 1932, when he signed 
a statement supporting its presidential candidate. He 
has been literary editor of The New Masses, Com- 
munistic weekly, since January 1, 1934, and a short 
time before his dismissal presided at a three-day con- 
vention of the American Writers’ Congress, a radical 
group. 

Dr. Ray Palmer Baker, acting director of R. P. I., 
and head of its English Department, denied that any- 
thing but the need of retrenchment influenced the ad- 
ministrators. 

“Professor Hicks’s going is merely part of the 
changes necessitated by decreasing student body, and 
the shift in various departments of the student enroll- 
ment,” he said. ‘His going has no connection with 
anything else whatever, and I have a high personal re- 
gard for Professor Hicks.” 7 

Hicks, on the other hand, pointed out that he is 
to receive a half year’s pay on leaving the institute, and 
that his place is being filled by another, co that the 
change will cost more than if he had been retain-d. 

He revealed that he has appealed to the American 
Association of University Professors and the American 
Civil Liberties Union to make an investigation. 

“In my own mind there is no doubt that the in- 
stitute refuses to renew my contract because it wishes 
to dispose of a teacher who is known to be a radical,” 
Professor Hicks said. 


Professor Hicks at one time was literary editor 
of The Christian Leader. He has a Universalist back- 
ground, and studied for the liberal ministry, giving 
up his plan during his last year at the Harvard Theo- 
logical School. He has a brilliant mind, high ideals, 
and a strong will. Besides his teaching he has done 
work for various publishing houses and magazines 
as a literary adviser and book reviewer. 

The situation which has developed at R. P. I. is 
plain as a pikestaff. He is not merely a radical, he is 
a militant, aggressive, radical, and he has been working 
for an engineering institution controlled by conserva- 
tive men. 

The institution, which has done great work in 


training engineers, was hard hit by the depression, 
and called back a brilliant, determined alumnus as. 
president to save it. He is just as positive, and just 
as militant, as Hicks. He is putting into effect a policy 
of retrenchment, and he wanted to get rid of a Com- 
munist. He was too shrewd to complain about this 
Communist’s views, and so he praised him for his 
literary and teaching ability, and parted with him for 
painful financial reasons which really exist. 

There is nothing to be done about it, and Hicks 
knows there is nothing to be done about it, but he 
will make all the row he can over it, to advance Com- 
munism and to vindicate the principle of academic 
freedom. 

There is little need, however, to worry about 
Hicks’s future. He is something more than a wild- 
eyed radical. He has commanding abilities to offer 
to the world’s markets for literary service. Though 
he applies a narrow test to books and authors in his 
own books—the test of their understanding and help- 
ing the revolt of the masses—he applies a publisher’s 
test to a manuscript when he works for a publisher, 
and there are few with finer literary judgment. So 
he is one of the few college professors dismissed for 
fighting radicalism who can earn their salt. 

But what of colleges who let such brilliant minds 
go? Usually it is a grave mistake, and probably it is 
in this case. It leaves undiluted the mass of teachers 
whose taste in spats is perfect and whose knowledge 
of stockyards is limited. On a well-rounded faculty 
there ought to be men who know life in the raw, cut 
off in gobs and chunks, as well as life in polished and 
perfumed bits. 

There ought to be men who stimulate students. 
to think, even if the thinking for a time at least is not. 
orthodox. The forces in American life that are trying 
to harry out of churches and colleges the men and 
women whose views do not conform to their own are 
vastly more dangerous to our free institutions than all 
the radicals since time began. 


* * 


GOOD LAW: BAD GOVERNMENT 


HE decision of the United States Supreme Court 

on the N. R. A. has been accepted by practically 

everybody with good feeling. The fact that it. 

was unanimous gives it great moral power. It affords. 

another significant illustration of the fact that our 

government is one of law and not of men. Never- 

theless, there can be such a thing as bad law and 

there can be such a thing as an inelastic constitution, 

and there can be such a thing as bad government. 
coming from an inelastic constitution. 

; If the history of free government proves any- 
thing, it proves that in times of peril and emergency 
it is imperative to entrust extraordinary powers to an: 
executive. The machinery for curbing the executive 
should be kept well oiled. One needs to remember 
that the danger of fascism always exists. But the 
way of quick, effective government is the way of a 
strong, able executive, and in time of crisis such an 
executive has to come into being if the nation is to 
survive. 

_ The particular crisis that called the N. R. A. into 
being has passed. The sentiment that approved it 
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and made it possible has changed. With our jubilant 
fickleness we as a people doubtless will exhibit a tend- 
ency to fight all the high standards of fair business 
practice that it has set. But it has rendered a service. 
It has pointed out the fact that ‘my business’ is more 
than “my business,’ that the general welfare is a 
thing to be considered in any business, and that when 


|. the general welfare is involved, ways will be found to 


promote it. 
* * 


MAIMONIDES 

HE Life of Maimonides,* by Munz, is the first 
volume in “The Jewish Bookshelf: A Library 
of Jewish Masterpieces.’ Unless they had 
thought it wise to start with the Talmud or the Penta- 
teuch, the publishers could not have made a better 
start. “From Moses to Moses there is no one like 
Moses.” From the man who led Israel out of Egypt 
to the man who led a new deliverance in the eight- 
eenth century there is no Jew greater than Moses Ben 

Maimon, known as Maimonides. 

We have written of the exhibition of his work in 
the Library of Congress in Washington, and of other 
things done in recognition of the eight hundredth 
birthday of Maimonides. 

We have urged Christian teachers and preachers 
to make themselves familiar with the life of this Jew 
who, like other Jewish leaders, has clarified human 
thought and enriched the human spirit. Here we 
merely call attention to the fact that a brief life of 
Maimonides by a competent German scholar is now 
available in English at a low price. 

Dr. Schnittkind, the translator, has written a 
clear, interesting introduction. He shows us ‘‘a man 
equally proficient as a metaphysician and a physi- 
cian,” one who “‘was tolerant in a world grown sick 
with intolerance,’ and ‘almost the only peaceful 
voice in a war-crazed world.”’ 

One of the hardest things for us to understand 
about Maimonides is how he did so much, and another 
is how he could be so far ahead of his times. He knew 
all the vast mass of Jewish tradition and literature, 
he became a master of Greek philosophy, he wrote 
prodigiously, and he was physician to Saladin and to 
the crowd. 

Often today wise men tell us that we must choose 
between the life of thought and the life of action. 
Munz points out how self-defeating either choice may 
be. ‘There are scholars who bury themselves heart 
and soul in their studies. They feel at home only in 
the stuffy cubicles of science, in the narrow little 
chambers of their books. They care nothing for the 
world outside. ... There are others, however, to 
whom their scholarship is but a starting point. They 
look through the windows of their laboratory and find 
themselves absorbed in the spectacle of life. And be- 
cause their interest in the drama is so intense they 
become actors as well as spectators, doers as well as 
scholars.”’ Such was Maimonides. 

There can be no question that a vast experience 


*Maimonides (The Rambam): The Story of His Life and 
Genius. By Dr. J. Munz. Translated from the German with 
an introduction by Dr. Henry T. Schnittkind. The Winchell 
Thomas Company: Boston. Price $1.50. 


with life, innumerable human contacts, were of enor- 
mous value to Maimonides when he turned to his 
great work of reviewing the Torah. Scholarship, 
common sense, experience, were brought to bear on a 
great tradition that was full of both gold and rubble. 

Hight centuries ago Maimonides grappled with 
the deep problems of reason and faith, and discarded 
the “‘either-or”’ outlook for the “both-and’”’ outlook. 

The work emphasizes the debt we are under to 
the Jews, and renews our sense of horror at the suf- 
ferings of the race today. 


ANOTHER COMMISSION OF INQUIRY 
E have heard little in this country about the 
Unitarian Commission of Inquiry in Great 
Britain, but that Commission has been study- 
ing British Unitarianism with the object of creating 
“a Living Church.” 

We have not seen the full text of the final report, 
but we have read the summary and the conclusions. 
The Commission outlines a plan for grouping these 
independent churches ‘for fellowship and coopera- 
tion.” As The Inquirer interprets the report, this 
means “fellowship in the faith and cooperation in pro- 
claiming it. It is something far removed from the 
‘proselytizing spirit,” but it is a missionary spirit 
“without which there can be no Living Church.” 
The Commission has landed squarely on a platform 
of missionary work “forthwith,” and has devised 
practical measures so that all churches can cooperate 
“forthwith.’’ The key phrases in the report are “‘com- 
munal worship of God,” “extension work,” “circles,” 
“registers of scattered adherents,” ‘‘better students 
for the ministry,” “‘better recruitment of lay preach- 
ers.” 

Probably some of the people on the commission 
politically are laborites, and some conservatives, and 
some liberals. An interesting thing about the report 
is that all believe that the proclaiming of the religious 
message of Unitarianism will be one of the greatest 
contributions that they can make. 

Is there a suggestion in this report for us? 

* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 
‘““Hasy money” is the great advertising slogan over 
the radio as highly respectable business houses pro- 
mote contests. It is bad enough addressed to adults, 
but the law should sternly forbid this approach to 
children. 


Byrd at a lonely outpost of the Antarctic, sick 
and alone in the dark, stove defective and temperature 
80 below, concealed his condition so as not to endanger 
the lives of men who would rush from the base to his 
rescue. 


Up to date the odds are 100 to one against man 
in his fight to wipe out cancer, but desperate battles 
never yet have held back our best brains and heart. 

Jumping into situations where we are not compe- 
tent to serve, not needed and only in the way, holds 
things back as much as indifference and inaction. 
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A Universe Without God 


A Study of the Effects of Atheism 
J. T. Sunderland 


E present writer believes that the effects of 
atheism are evil, seriously so. -This does not 
mean that he regards all atheists as evil men. 
| Quite the contrary. Every intelligent person 
knows, and every unbiased person gladly admits, that 
there are atheists of high character, who are active 
and earnest in the promotion of nearly every good 
cause. For example, in the anti-slavery movement of 
two generations ago there were distinguished atheists. 
The same has been true of the later movements for a 
larger life for women, for prison reform, for the aboli- 
tion of war, and others. 

Not that a majority of the supporters of these 
movements have been atheists; the contrary has been 
the ease. The large majority have always been 
theists and Christians. Nor is there any evidence 
that the atheists who supported these good causes did 
so always or usually because of their atheism. In- 
deed, it is well known that generally they were ac- 
tuated by quite other reasons. 

Theists claim that non-belief in God, under what- 
ever form or name it may appear, is evil in many 
respects and many ways. Let us try to get a clear 
understanding of what the more important of these 
are. 


Atheism immeasurably degrades the universe. 
Thomas H. Huxley, the distinguished contemporary of 
Darwin, described the universe of the materialist 
(the atheist) as “a mud pie, made by two blind chil- 
dren, matter and force.’”’ Of course this was sarcasm, 
but has anybody described it with more truth? Cer- 
tainly a universe without Intelligence or Purpose 
would be an immeasurably low and poor thing. Init 
there could be no law or order, for these are created 
only by intelligence. It would be a chaos: in Bible 
language, it would be “‘without form, and void,” and 
darkness would be ‘‘on the face of the deep.”’ It would 
be in no sense a cosmos. It would have no power to 
create life, and would not contain life. One does not 
wonder that an eminent German writer has described 
it as ‘‘an infinite skull with empty eye-sockets.”’ 

Atheism immeasurably degrades and _ belittles 
man. The man of theism has infinite dignity and 
worth. He is the child of an Infinite Purpose. He is 
the culmination and crown of the whole vast divine 
plan of the world’s evolution. As the ancient Hebrew 
poet has described him, he is ‘“‘only a little lower than 
God.” How different is the man of atheism! He has 
come into being by accident. He represents no pur- 
pose. His existence has no meaning. He is the child 
of lifeless matter and blind force. He isa mere chance 
bubble on a stream of force flowing nowhere. 

If the scientists of the world finally come to be- 
lieve that the universe is without intelligence or pur- 
pose—everything in it accidental and without mean- 
ing—what will be the effect on them? Can it be 
other than in the highest degree disastrous? Can we 
conceive intelligent men long continuing to have in- 
terest in carrying on investigations in what they have 
become convinced is mere chance and chaos? This is 


no trivial matter. Men who look complacently upon 
atheism may well give it serious attention. 

Jesus taught the religion of love to God and love to 
man; of human brotherhood and Divine Fatherhood. 
Theists believe that all best religion teaches the same. 
Does atheism? Some atheists, the wisest and best, 
teach one-half; their serious lack is that they go no 
farther. They recognize and care for the earth side 
of man’s nature; they deny or ignore the divine side. 
Their religion is a bird without wings. Of course, a 
bird that can only walk on the ground is not without 
value: but it has lost the joy and glory of its life unless 
it can soar and sing in the splendid and wide skies 
above its head. Religion loses its joy and glory, and 
also much of its moral power, unless it can soar and 
sing in the still more splendid sky of great hopes and 
faiths that lay hold on God and eternal things. 

If the world on a large scale ever comes to believe 
that man, instead of possessing a spiritua] and divine 
nature, related to the Infinite Mind, and in some deep 
true sense a child of God, is only an accidental thing, 
an exceptionally intelligent brute, what will be the 
consequences? Can the startling fact of humanity 
dropping down to such a lowered estimate of itself 
fail to be followed by very serious consequences? 

For one thing, will not all human advancement, 
social, educational, moral, and religious, be seriously 
checked? Will not men tend to lose interest in prog- 
ress; tend to lose interest in all high things; tend to 
grow less earnest and less moral in character; tend 
more and more to say, “Let us eat and drink for 
tomorrow we die?” 

As is well known, the greatest obstacle in the way 
of getting rid of slums is the low estimate of them- 
selves into which the slum-dwellers tend to fall. To 
have a low opinion of one’s own ability and worth is 
to do little to improve one’s self. To have a low view 
of other people’s worth is to have little interest in 
helping them to rise. Will not atheism, if it comes, 
with its universal lessening of the worth of humanity, 
inevitably result in a universal decline of interest in 
education, in philanthropy, in reforms, in all efforts 
and movements to improve human conditions and to 
lift up the race?* 

1 am not alarmed by my apprehension that the 
high view of the nature and value of man entertained 
and taught by theism and Christianity will ever give 
place on a world scale to the lower view which atheism 
and materialism mean. But is it not important for 
intelligent men to open their eyes to the fact that 
the lowered estimate of humanity, which, as we have 
seen, is inevitably created by loss of belief in God, 
even as the limited scale that we now see, is not a 
matter for indifference? , 


*Social reform movements carried on by atheists have been 
described as movements to serve humanity which begin by 
infinitely lowering the importance and value of humanity. Jo- 
seph Wood Krutch has put it: ‘““Humanitarianism (Humanism) 
is devoted to the task of saving human lives without being sure 
that they are worth saving.” 
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Theism is a Gogpel (“Good News’). Theists 
believe that in its most intelligent and most highly 
ethical and practical forms theism is the best gospel 
known to the world. It is a real gospel because it 
is centrally affirmative, and affirmative of the things 
of highest possible interest and value to man. What 
are these things? 

If brief answers are required, the following are 
offered: 

1. As already has been stated, theism is the re- 
ligion of Love to God and Love to Men. Or, in other 
words, the religion of God’s Fatherhood and Man’s 
Brotherhood. * 

2. Theism (as it exists at its best today) is a 
religion which seeks to unite all good men everywhere 
in a world-wide movement to help God carry on with 
ever-increasing effectiveness His mighty evolutionary 
process of creating a better and ever better world and 
a nobler and ever nobler humanity. 

In widest possible contrast with theism, atheism 
seems not to be a gospel at all, but a thing wholly of 
negations and denials. True, it often associates 
important affirmations with itself, but they do not 
belong to it, they are outsiders, they are borrowed. 
Atheism cannot make affirmations of its own, because 
it has nothing to affirm; its whole nature is negative. 
The only way it can get affirmations is by appropriat- 
ing those long held by others. I speak with care. I 
have diligently searched the most important atheistic 
and humanistic books and periodical writings, and I 
have been unable to discover anything positive and 
constructive except what is common, and has long 
been so, to all the more intelligent and better forms of 
theism, and Christianity. The central denials of 
atheism are six, namely: 

1. Denial of the existence of God. 

2. Denial of the existence of the human soul. 

38. Denial of immortality. 

4, Denial of any Intelligence in the universe 
higher than man’s. 

5. Denial of any Purpose in the universe. 

6. Denial of the reality of a Spirit realm, or of 
Spirit in any form or under any condition except as a 
function of matter. 

To theists these denials are appalling. 

As already admitted (gladly admitted), atheism 
has one praiseworthy feature. It is its frequent as- 
sociation with excellent outside things, such as im- 
portant social reforms. Theists desire to give full 
credit for this. And yet they cannot avoid sometimes 
questioning whether even these reforms are not often 
seriously injured by association with the dark denials 
of atheism. 

It should not be overlooked that to be an atheist 
—or to be an unbeliever in God called by any other 
name—is to be an orphan in an orphan universe. Can 
any mind conceive a more desolate situation? 

I know there is a shallow atheism, which does 
not realize its condition, but laughs and jokes in the 
midst of its desolation, and even boasts that it has 
got rid of such an antiquated superstition as that of 2 
God. But intelligent and thoughtful atheism, when 


*Most theists regard theism at its purest and best as iden- 
tical with Christianity at its purest and best. 


we find that, well understands how dreary is its up- 
look and its outlook, and how poorly prepared it is to 
meet the darker experience of life. 

Tennyson wrote a poem descriptive of the outlook 
and the feelings of a thoughtful soul without belief in 
God. Is it any wonder that he entitled his poem 
“Despair?” 


Hoped for a dawn, and it came, but the promise had faded away; 
We had passed froma cheerless night to the glare of a drearier day; 
God is only a cloud and a smoke who was once a pillar of fire, 
The guess of a worm in the dust and the shadow of its desire! 


Oh, we poor orphans of nothing—alone on that lonely shore— 

Born of the brainless Nature who knew not that which she bore! 

Trusting no longer that earthly flower would be heavenly fruit— 

Come from the brute, poor souls—no souls—and to die with the 
brute. 


Here are some lines from Emerson. Are they 
too strong? “Unlovely, nay, almost frightful, is 
the solitude of the soul that is without God in the 
world.” 

Everybody knows that it would be frightful be- 
yond words to be on board of a great steamer on the 
ocean going at full speed without a captain or pilot 
or any intelligent guidance. But would it be less 
appalling to be, nearly two billions of us, on this great 
Earth-ship of ours, rushing through unknown space 
at a speed incomparably greater than that of any 
ocean liner, if we knew that there was no Captain on 
the bridge, no Pilot at the helm, no Intelligence direct- 
ing our course or our destiny? Yet it should not be 
overlooked that that is exactly the situation of all the 
human race if there is no God, no Infinite Intelligence 
at the heart of the universe. 

Two of the most brilliant scientists of England 
during the latter part of the last century were Pro- 
fessor Kingford Clifford and Professor George Ro- 
manes, both of whom, under the powerful materialistic 
influences which prevailed for a time after the rise of 
the doctrine of Evolution, gave up belief in God. 
But the writings of both show that at times they 
deeply felt the sadness of atheism compared with 
theism and Christianity. How full of sorrowful mean- 
ing are the following sentences, taken from one of 
Professor Clifford’s essays. “It cannot be doubted,” 
he says, “that theistic belief is a comfort and solace 
to those who hold it, and that the loss of it is a very 
painful loss. It cannot be doubted, at least by many 
of us in this generation, who either profess it now, or 
received it in our childhood, and have parted from it 
since with such searching trouble as only cradle faiths 
can cause. We have seen the spring sun shine out 
of an empty heaven, to light up a soulless earth; we 
have felt with utter loneliness that the Great Com- 
panion is dead.” 

Sadder still, if possible, are the words with which 
Professor Romanes closes his famous book entitled 
“‘Physicus,’’ one of the most powerful works in defence 
of atheism ever written. “I am not ashamed to con- 
fess,”’ he declares, ‘‘that with this virtual negation of 
God, the universe has lost its soul of loveliness; and 
although from henceforth the precept to ‘work while 
it is day’ will doubtless but gain an intensified force 
from the terribly intensified meaning of the words that 
‘the night cometh when no man can work,’ yet when at 
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times I think, as think at times I must, of the appalling 
contrast between the hallowed glory of that creed (of 
belief in God) which once was mine, and the lonely 
mystery of existence as now I find it, at such times i! 
feel it impossible to avoid the sharpest pang of which 
my nature is susceptible.’’ 

What a confession is that, to come from the ablest 
atheistical writer of his day! And yet where is the 
man without belief in God, who is not in his hours of 
solitude and thought compelled to make the same 
confession? Of course, there is much called happiness 
that atheism does not interfere with. Such forms of 
pleasure as come from gratification of the appetites 
and passions are for the non-believer in God as well 
as for the believer. Neither the honest atheist nor the 
possessor of a cancer is to be blamed. They are only 
to be pitied. But to be pitied they most surely are, if 
any human beings on this earth are to be pitied. I 
know of only one belief in the world so awful as atheism, 
and that is belief in an eternal hell. This belief is the 
most shocking that it is possible for the human mind 
to frame or entertain. He who entertains it should 
never smile. He should walk through the world 
with bowed head and tear-streaming eyes. Nezt 
to him in sadness should come the man who sees no 
Intelligence, or Purpose, in nature, no Justice at the 
heart of the universe, no destiny for humanity but a 
grave. 

Dr. Will Durant, in his book, ‘‘The Meaning of 
Life,’ draws the following picture of what modern 
man, with all his knowledge, his philosophy, his 
science and his boasted progress, becomes, without 
religion, without God, without faith in the spiritual, 
the divine, the Eternal. Under such conditions, Dr. 
Durant declares, it seems “impossible for man to be- 
lieve in his own greatness, or that life has any meaning. 
Life sinks down to a mere biological episode, to a 
mere strange interlude between a ridiculous birth and 
an annihilating death. Science does not offer any 
consolation; indeed it seems to kill what it touches, 
reducing soul to brain, life to matter, personality to 
chemistry, human will to fate. Once (when men be- 
lieved in God) a child had an immortal soul, now it 
has glands. Now to the physicist a child is only a 
bundle of molecules, or atoms, or electrons, or protons; 
to the physiologist it is an unstable conjunction of 
muscles, bones and nerves; to the physician it is a red 


mass of illnesses and pains; to the psychologist it is a. 


helpless mouthpiece of heredity and environment, a 
rabble of conditioned reflexes marshaled by hunger 
and love. Almost every idea this strange organism 
will ever have will be a delusion, almost every per- 
ception will bea prejudice. This ‘forked radish’ called 
man is just one species among a billion, a passing ex- 
periment of nature, which shows no preferences be- 
tween men and fleas. To the dog we are but irra- 
tional praters,.-making much noise with our tongues; 
and to the mosquito we are meals.”’ 

Dr. Durant declares that this is what materialistic 
science, mechanistic science, science without God, 
seems to reduce us all to. Is it any wonder that he 
adds: “The greatest question of our time is not com- 
munism or individualism; not Europe or America; 
not the East versus the West; it is whether man can 
bear to live without God.”’ 


Dr. Durant writes still further: ‘“We in America 
(the America that abandons religion and God) are 
engaged in a gigantic experiment as to the possibility 
of maintaining social order and racial vitality through 
a moral code resting solely on the earth. The experi- 
ment failed in Athens, and it failed in Renaissance 
Italy. . . . The process has already undermined the 
Anglo-Saxon leadership of America, in literature, 
morals and municipal polities; as it goes on (if it goes 
on) it will probably weaken all the peoples of Western 
Europe and North America. . . . In the end we shall 
be an extinct volcano, and Asia (with her faith in 
spiritual things) will again mount the throne of the 
world.” Is there truth in this picture? 

Dr. Durant writes still further: If atheism is true, 
then “‘life becomes a hopeless venture, and mankind a 
helpless power doomed to go down to defeat and 
oblivion. Isit strange that from this gloomy prospect 
man turns and exclaims, What’s the use?” 

The Rev. John H. Dietrich has confessed in 
print more than once the loneliness of spirit, the an- 
guish of soul, the loss of hope and joy, necessarily 
experienced by earnest souls as the result of losing 
their faith in God and immortality. The emptiness 
of the heavens and the sense of there being nothing 
before men and their loved ones but death and anni- 
hilation, he confesses is often appalling and almost 
unbearable. He admits that he has no word of com- 
fort to offer to such souls, at all comparable with that 
afforded by their old faith in a God of infinite love and 
protection. All he is able to do is to counsel them to 
be brave and meet as heroically as possible what they 
cannot change. 

Joseph Wood Krutch, one of the most outspoken 
deniers of God and of the whole spiritual outlook of 
man, does not hesitate to let us know that his sur- 
render of these high beliefs has given him genuine 
anguish of mind and complete hopelessness of moral 
outlook. 

Such are testimonies from unimpeachable sources 
regarding the effects of the loss of belief in God on 
human life, human character and human happiness. 
Many more of a similar nature might easily be given; 
but these are enough. 

Is it any wonder that William James wrote, ‘““The 
deepest need of man is a world with God in it?” 

Wrote Alfred Tennyson: “Only under the in- 
spiration of ideals that are rooted in a moral universe 
and in God, can a man combat the cynical indifference, 
the intellectual selfishness, the sloth of will, of our 
transition age. If you take away belief in God you 
take away the moral backbone of the world.” 

William Ellery Channing: ‘The profoundest of 
all human wants is the want of God. The conscious- 
ness: of God has given moral courage to men, has 
strengthened men to do, to endure and to suffer, more 
than all other principles combined. I am accustomed 
to speak of the greatness of human nature: but man’s 
nature 1s great only because of his parentage, only be- 
cause he is a child of the Eternal Mind.” 

Theodore Parker: ‘I will not say that a man can- 
not be honest without consciousness of his relation to 
God; but I must say that a belief in a God of justice 


isa mighty help to honesty in the business of a shop 
or the business of a nation.” 5 
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From Stopford Brooke: “Mankind will bear a 
great deal, but it will not long bear the denial of God. 
It really does not much matter to the race in general 
whether the science of geology or the science of as- 
tronomy, or the present theory of force or of the nature 
of radiation, be true or false. But it would be a most 
serious and appalling matter to mankind to be made 


certain tomorrow that there was no God of justice and 
love in the universe.” 

From Kmerson: “How dear, how soothing to man 
rises the idea of God, peopling the lovely places, ef- 
facing the scars of our mistakes and disappointments! 
It inspires in man an infallible trust. He is sure that 
his welfare is dear to the heart of being.”’ 


Another Cary for Japan 


The Cary name already is known in Japan through 
the intelligent, devoted work of Dr. H. M. Cary and the 
Rev. Maude Lyon Cary. Now their son, familiar with 
the Japanese language and used to Japanese ways, is 
going out from Tufts College to join the mission staff. 

Of unusual interest therefore are the following facts 
about our work and the quotations from Dr. Cary’s 
recent letters written from Tokyo. 

The Editor. 


and rebuild it on the lot on which the Mis- 
sionaries’ Home stands in Higashi Nakano. 
This will leave adequate buildings for the work in 
Shizuoka, and through the sale of some of the land 
provide for sufficient funds to care for the removal and 
remodeling of the church. 

Who will meet in this building? 

Besides the Central Church meetings we expect 
that we shal] have most of our student groups meeting 
here, also the English speaking societies of various 
universities in Tokyo coming at our invitation, meet- 
ings of neighborhood societies, meetings for depart- 
ment store employees, and other meetings as we are 
able to develop them. Occasional meetings of so- 
cieties which rent the building. 

Who will speak in this building? 

Besides ourselves we shall invite certain real 
liberals among Christians and some who are not Chris- 
tian, leaders in political life, in industry, in the fields 
of education, of social and economic reform. There 
are many available speakers who have a passion for a 
larger life of world friendship, of stabilized peace, of 
social and economic justice. We shall give them a 
pulpit and help gather an audience. 

This will cost money. I believe that we can get 
some support—although I have no idea just now how 
much—from substantial people in our neighborhood 
and others in Tokyo and, as time goes on, we hope 
from students scattered over the country who will 
receive our monthly bulletin and news sheet. There 
will be no officers and no rules. We expect to build up 
through the years a society of liberal Christians, who 
will give us some help. 

The people here have a profound and refined 
love of music. Instruments and instruction are both 
expensive, so that there are few performers. The radio 
is over-occupied by propagandists. It offers little 
music and most of that only ill-chosen records. Loud 
speakers are sprinkled about everywhere, but fine 
tonal reproduction is almost unknown. 

We propose to feed this hunger for good music. 
The tower of the church will have a four-points-of- 
the-compass loud speaker. The machine will be 


down in the church, where it will also reproduce great 
music, regularly every Sunday evening and at other 
times. 

There are wide possibilities for women’s meetings, 
and Mrs. Cary has this in mind. The women here 
need a rostrum and we will hope to supply one. 

We hope to have a service for the unemployed. 
It would take too long to explain it fully here, but we 
expect it will be of value. 

A Japanese secretary on full time will be needed 
soon. 

These are some of the things we can foresee. Many 
things will develop as time goes on. 

There are many details in our minds which we 
need not put down here. One, for example, concerns 
our programs. We expect to have some matters of 
permanent interest printed on one side of a sizable 
sheet. On the other side we shall put our week’s 
program and news, doing it on the multigraph. 

We hope to educate all who come to us in giving 
—to a t. b. sanatorium, work for canal-boat children 
and their parents, convalescent students, etc. 

We hope to embody certain long cherished ideals 
in the service of worship we shall have—we expect to 
conduct a brief and beautiful service before each 
larger meeting. In this we hope to embody certain 
features of the Jewish synagogue service and an idea 
from a Buddhist temple service. 

In brief, this is what I think I see. The world 
is in a fearful mess. The two dominant evils here are 
a falling back upon exaggerated nationalism with its 
attendant evils of suspicion and fear and narrowed 
sympathy and understanding, and disillusionment and 
discouragement. For the time, until this situation 
mends, we have a clear call to minister a remedy for 
these two evils—genuine sympathy built upon in- 
telligent understanding and courage. ) 

There are men—and a few women—here who are 
people of genuine international sympathy and under- 
standing and people of real courage. Not all of them 
are Christians. I propose in my program to make a 
list of these and invite them to speak and gather an 
audience for them to speak to. I am getting help in 
making up this list from a former Unitarian minister, 
a Waseda professor, and a newspaper man. I have 
only begun. It takes time but, from this list of men 
and women, Christian or not, I shall get speakers who 
will talk for peace and common sense and courage. 
I shall make few baptized Universalist church mem- 
bers perhaps, but we shall do some work for the carre 
of peace. Only the attempt will show what can ic 
done, but I believe I can get substantial people in the 
neighborhood to sponsor such an enterprise and help 
me in more ways than one. We have some pretty 
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fine people in this district. I want these people to 
get into the frame of mind where their sympathies 
will cut across race and national lines to share the 
hopes of the humane and intelligent of all races and 
nations. : 

If we cannot achieve through the instrumentality 
of these churches, we must try to achieve even more 
through the instrumentality of something conceived on 
larger lines than the typical Christian Church in 
Japan—which is an extremely narrow institution. 
As I envision this enterprise into which we are being 
pushed by circumstances it looks big and worth while. 

One other part of my program is to use the 
churchliness of this building to attempt a demon- 
stration in a small way of the beauty of worship— 
done briefly but with the utmost care. I can’t explain 
it all here—except to say that I shall make full use of 
your fine Lenten pamphlet. I think this will be 
worth while. 

However, there is a work to be done for young 
men students which calls for such a building and 
equipment as was contemplated in the Perin-Cate 
Memorial Home idea—somewhat less of a dormitory 
and somewhat more of a student center. 

What kind of work do we propose to do? 

This can be best answered by saying that we 
propose to expand the type of work we have been 
doing. 

The dormitory feature of the original Perin- 
Cate Home would be transformed into providing for 
half a dozen resident undergraduate workers repre- 
senting as many universities who would be our agents 
in those universities and would bring us into contact 
with students of these universities. This aspect of the 
work which calls for a new building can be—perhaps 
ought to be—postponed. It is something to be borne 
in mind and not a pressing immediate problem. 

We propose to recognize that other hours and 
days in the week may be quite as acceptable for the 
worship of God as Sunday morning at 11 o’clock. We 
shall use Sunday but shall not be limited by it. De- 
partment store employees in Tokyo, for example, 
have three days a month—the 8th, 18th and 28th. 
Many have two days a month—the Ist and 15th. 
Many have but one day a month—1Ist or 15th. We 
shall adjust ourselves to these circumstances. Chris- 
tian churches as a whole make no adjustment what- 
ever. They try to function as if the circumstances 
today in Tokyo were identical with those of New 
England a century ago. 

I said above that we “‘propose to expand the type 
of work we have been doing.’’ We hope to have 
weekly group meetings instead of general meetings, 
and have these last once a month. Outstanding 
people will address student and other audiences. 
But what have we been doing in these meetings which 
we hope to continue to do—for a larger number of 
students? 

We try, in the field of religion, to provide as well 
as we can with our limited powers and equipment for 
what we sense to be lacking in whatever religious 
tradition the great mass of students recognize. In 
that tradition there is lacking any clear teaching 
about God, there is as yet but a dim sense of the 
sacredness of personality, and the same is true of the 


sense of social responsibility. We teach these truths 
as basic religion. Practically every meeting we have 
has at least a devotional period; almost every meeting 
has a discussion of the great fundamentals of religious 
faith. I can, however, recall only one meeting which 
was what we should call in America a religious service, 
that for a student who had died. 

There is another lack. Collegelifein Japan has no 
social side. There is no provision for play time. There 
are no fraternities. There are no clubs. There are 
few societies—except English Speaking Societies. The 
only amusements are commercial—cafes and dance- 
halls. There is no normal association of young men 
and young women. Our house although inadequate in 
size has tried to minister in this field. What we have 
tried to do can be done more effectively and more fre- 
quently and regularly with better equipment. Our 
efforts to bring young men and young women to- 
gether for wholesome recreation have been joyous 
experiences for us as for them, carried on for more 
than a decade with no unfortunate incident. We try 
to have some play at every meeting. 

There is another field in which—in common with 
many other missionaries—we try to render service. 

Since the beginning of trouble in Manchuria in 
1931—especially since the early days of 1932—news- 
papers and radio have been at the command of mili- 
tant nationalism. Our ministry of good will and in- 
terpretation has been needed. 

Freedom of discussion is limited rigidly, for fear 
that such freedom should be used to cover communist 
plotting. We provide opportunity for free discussion 
which is free also from the suspicion of plotting. There 
is pressing need for the free discussion of economic, 
social and political problems, some national and some 
international, some urgent and some remote, some 
clear and others obscure. We try to think forward 
intelligently and forge for ourselves principles of 
judgment and action. 

Japan’s own problems are acute. The population 
increases at the rate of a million a year. Agriculture 
has absorbed all it possibly can, more than it ought. 
Industry is nearing that condition. With or without 
the world’s understanding and good will Japan must 
find an answer. We try to guide patriotic fervor into 
the way of constructive thinking. We also try to 
battle with that disillusionment which is born of what 
Fosdick calls “short-term faith.”’ 

The relationship between Japan and America 
must be stabilized on a basis of understanding. Like 
hundreds of missionaries we are engaged in an almost 
continuous task of interpretation. This service is 
needed. | 

Just below the immediate horizon is the problem 
of how the world may pass from an “Economy of 
Scarcity to an Economy of Abundance,” to use Stuart 
Chase’s phrase. It cannot be done by antagonistic 
nations. There must be world cooperation to es- 
tablish a world commonwealth. Understanding must 
go before all. Good will follows. To quote Fosdick 
again: “The only realists have been idealists with long — 
term faiths.’’ We try, in a word, to teach what we 
ourselves believe—the Fatherhood of God, the Leader- 
ship of Jesus, the Responsibility of Man, the Victory 
of Good and the Life Everlasting. 
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Significant Utterances 


FROM THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


Louis C. Cornish 
CANS UR togetherness, built up through a century 
0 
GABE 


by faith and hope and work, is our priceless 
heritage and possession. Together we are 
strong, and our strength is exerted for the 
welfare of all our churches, for their high cause of 
righteousness and faith. And our togetherness reaches 
| out to all the like-minded liberal religious people all 
over the world. The chief hope of this war-terrified 
world lies in a growing international-mindedness. 
Our churches here and overseas, wherever they may 
be, are engaged in one great educational religious 
work. We all proclaim the brotherhood of man. In 
this vast teaching our International Congress is one 
potent factor. If all the liberal religious groups of 
the world can increasingly feel their unity of purpose, 
and can be led to cooperate, then we shall strengthen 
religious liberalism everywhere. The weakening of 
any single group of liberals means the weakening of all 
religious liberalism. This thought stands today 
against the dark background of sinister forces. Never 
since the downfall of the older despotisms has there 
been anything like the present widespread attempt to 
regiment human life. We are witnessing the regi- 
mentation of work, of habit, of thought, and even of 
faith. In America, so far, we mercifully have not ex- 
perienced the perils which beset the liberal religious- 
minded people in certain other countries. But let us 
make no mistake. Wherever religious liberalism is 
attacked, we also are attacked. Wherever liberalism 
-is silenced and dogmatism is exalted, the defences of 
our own religious liberalism have been beaten down. 
When we contemplate the plight of religious liberals 
in several countries, in countries we have believed to 
stand in the very forefront of civilization, we are ap- 
palled. Our Association is a bulwark for the defence 
of religious liberalism in this country and in other 
parts of the world. Sometimes we lose sight of our 
great and compelling responsibility. If our American 
liberalism cannot cohere and be made effective, then 
will our hopes grow less. But if our American Uni- 
tarian liberalism, and religious liberalism throughout 
the world, can cohere in wise and far-reaching en- 
deavor, then we, the world liberals, are no less than a 
world power, a great religious liberal body that tyranny 
must respect and heed. 


[EN 


* * 


RETHINKING FREEDOM 
Rex Stowers Clement 


We have grown accustomed to assuming that 
man needs freedom in an ever-increasing degree. 
We take it for granted that freedom of conscience, of 
choice, and of action, is greatly to be desired, and is 
the inalienable right of every person. But is freedom 
really such an inalienable right as we have assumed? 
Are we right in supposing that every person, merely 
by the fact of sharing our common humanity, is 
thereby entitled to as much freedom as the most dis- 
ciplined man knows how to use? Freedom, it seems 
to me, is not to be regarded as the free inheritance of 
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every person, whatever his capacities for its use, but 
rather as an achievement. Freedom, in its personal, 
political, and religious implications, must be earned; 
and it belongs only to the man who has demonstrated 
his right to possess it. 

What, precisely, do we mean by freedom? Cer- 
tainly it is not being free to do whatever our individual 
caprice may dictate. This is not freedom; it is license. 
In the political realm, we must recognize the necessity 
of restraints that keep men from injuring one another, 
and that contribute to the larger good of the greater 
number. In the realm of personal conduct, freedom 
is not gained by giving free rein to the instincts; this 
way lies only a return to the morals of the jungle. It 
is gained, rather, by submitting the instincts to the 
dictation of reason. 

True religious freedom is gained, not by breaking 
down all the walls, ignoring all creeds, and setting up 
each individual as a court of last resort. The very 
heart and essence of the gospel of Jesus is obedience 
to the will of God; and it is in this obedience that our 
freedom finds perfection. There is too much talk 
about “‘the simple gospel.’’ The gospel is not simple; 
it is profound. A religion without theology is a re- 
ligion without thought; and a religion without thought 
is certain to degenerate into sentimentality and super- 
stition. 

What we need is not greater freedom, but a deeper 
knowledge of how to use the freedom which we now 
enjoy. Freedom is not enough; we must go beyond it, 
to loyalty. We need, as man has always needed, some 
authority to which we may yield ourselves; we need 
to be made slaves to the will of God. Calvinism arose 
in a time of crisis, and provided the only valid answer 
to the theological demands of that crisis. I venture 
to suggest that a re-appraisal of Calvinism would 
furnish us with certain values which we have been 
trying to get along without. 


* ** 


THE ANNIVERSARY SERMON 
Dilworth Lupton 


The essence of religion is a recognition not only 
of the amazing spiritual achievements of man but a 
sense of his unrealized possibilities—the potential 
grandeur of his nature. 

Jesus saw man not only as he was but as he might 
be. Were he here today, he would say to you and me: 
“You, my friend, know not what manner of spirit you 
are of. You are the sons of God.” 

Dr. Cabot in one of his books speaks of the ‘‘sin 
of impersonality.’’ It is difficult to see others not as 
objects but as persons having the same aspirations 
and sensitiveness as our own. A religious man sees 
people not only as persons but as personalities with 
untapped powers. A religious man sees people not 
in what terms they are but in what terms they might 
become. 

So often we despair of group life. We ask our- 
selves how is it possible that the ethical principles 
which prevail among nature’s noblemen can possibly 
penetrate into the life of classes and nations. 
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But Jesus did not despair. He believed not only 
in the unrealized possibilities of individuals but of 
groups, of humanity itself. He believed that group 
life need not be actuated by selfishness and avarice 
but by mutuality and cooperation. 

This should be a time of heart searching. If we 
are to regain the power and radiance of our move- 
ment, we must catch again the genius of Channing. 
Two great teachings were the center of his faith—he 
believed in liberty and he believed in the divinity 
of man and the divine possibilities of the human race. 
He believed that the realization of these possibilities 
can come only in an atmosphere of freedom. 

Shalll not we of the liberal faith rededicate our- 
selves to Channing’s great principle of human liberty? 
It is for us as individuals to develop minds free from 
prejudice, minds open to new ideas in this changing 
world. The liberal is one who not only seeks liberty 
for himself but for others, even though he disagree 
with them radically. 

And shall we not rededicate ourselves to Chan- 
ning’s faith in the divine possibilities of man. We as 
individuals should never be satisfied unless we are 
constantly seeking the higher levels of our beings. 
We must crush out of our own souls the sin of im- 
personality and strive to see others in terms of their 
possibilities. We must see the great problems of our 
time not ultimately as political and economic but as 
human and religious. We must look with compas- 
sion upon the multitude. We must cry out against 
injustice and promote boldly all movements, however 
unpopular, which will lead to human betterment. 
And we must make our churches temples of God 
where man may find the peace which passes all human 
understanding, the peace that gives birth to new power 
and fills religion with radiance and glory. 


* * 


THE FUTURE OF UNITARIANISM 
Clarence Reed 

The future of any organization depends primarily 
upon what it is making of the present. Slavery to 
the past and selling out to the future are the two foes 
of progress. 

The supreme need of today isa standard of values 
by which to live. I call that standard of values God. 
The word God does not mean the same to me as to 
the ancient Egyptians, Babylonians, Persians, Jews, 
or Greeks. It has been enriched by the experiences 
and aspirations of men and women through the ages. 
God is to be the sum total of ideal values and the 
endeavor of man to express them in all the relations 
of life. God is the symbol of man’s highest personal 
and social ideals. There is great worth in the descrip- 
tion of God as stated by John Dewey, “‘It is this active 
relation between ideal and actual to which I will give 
the name God.”’ Other people find it easier to believe 
in God expressed in terms of human experience. 

A modern Bible is needed that people will read 


and study which throws light upon present-day prob- 


lems. One of the tragedies of modern life is that 
multitudes of people who formerly read and studied 
the Christian Bible have not only ceased to read it but 
they are not reading with any regularity worth-while 
books that tend to nourish the ideal nature of man. 


This Bible of modern civilization will be much 
more comprehensive than the sacred Scriptures of the 
religions of the past or present. All that has religious 
and ethical worth in the Vedas, the Bhagavad Gita, 
the Tripitaka, the Avesta, the Book of the Dead, the 
classics of Confucianism, the Koran, and the Granth, 
as well as the Jewish and Christian Bible, will be in- 
cluded in this larger Bible. The history of civilization, 
the masterpieces of literature, and the verified knowl- 
edge of scientific research, are also part of the Bible 
of today. It is not a book with fixed and rigid limits, 
but a growing library of books. 

The future of the Unitarian Church depends upon 
the development of a prophetic ministry and a con- 
secrated laity. The supreme mission of the minister 
is to relate religion to the varied activities of life. 
My ambition as a minister is to minister to the troubled 
minds of individuals. In order to do this, I must 
know my people intimately, so that they will feel that 
their problems are my problems. 

Our age calls for men and women who will give 
radiance and inspiration to others. Disinterested 
goodness, an all-consuming love for mankind, broad 
sympathy, and a willingness to make sacrifices for 
one’s convictions, are the means whereby it is possible 
to create a better economic, political, and social order. 

* * 


THE FUTURE OF LIQUCR CONTROL IN 
AMERICA 
Joseph B. Egan 

There is no advantage in closing our eyes to the 
real situation. We have tried moral suasion, old- 
fashioned education in the evils of alcohol. We 
have tried talk and pessimistic lamentations. We 
have tried the law. We have been beaten at every 
turn. 

Conditions are worse today than they have ever 
been. ‘The old saloon is back on the job and the agents 
of the saloon are busy preparing patronage for it. 

What is the weapon used by the adversary to ac- 
complish our defeat? One word expresses it. ‘‘Propa- 
ganda’’—liberally financed, shrewdly dispensed, in- 
sistently operated. 

The temperament of the American people is such 
that it cannot long resist propaganda. That fact is 
our hope and the signpost for the way we must go. 
If our opponents have beaten us by this means we 
certainly can turn the tables. When the temperance 
thought arises to militant heights, digs into its pockets 
and finances liberally and continuously the propaga- 
tion of its message of human emancipation from 
alcohol, we may look for positive results. 

There are vital weaknesses in the armor of the 
saloon. We can capitalize these weaknesses—we can 
bring slaughter on the highway, destitution, disrup- 
tion of families, cost of control, into the picture. The 
same avenues of public awakening are open to us as 
to our opponents. The radio, the press, the cartoon, 
the signboard, await our demands. If we do not use 
them, then let us quit our sentimental nonsense and re- 
tire from the battle. Let us hand over the job to 
Bitter Experience. He has a hard, but effective, way 


e eect in time, every evil that afflicts man- 
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I Am for the Merger 


Max A. Kapp 


N this statement I want to make as clear as I 
can the convictions of one who believes uncom- 
promisingly in the proposed merger between 
the Young People’s Christian Union and the 

Young People’s Religious Union. This statement 

must necessarily be a personal one, because I hold no 

office in the Y. P. C. U. at this time, and I have no 
authorization to speak for any group. But I am trying 
to speak against the background of several years of 
very active work as president and vice-president of the 
national Y. P. C. U.; moreover, I think I have had as 

-close contact with the Unitarian youth leaders as any 

one in the Universalist denomination. 

Arthur Olson has stated his case against the 
‘merger. He has been an extraordinarily faithful 
servant of the Y. P. C. U. His views must be re- 
sspected, both as a statement of his personal opinion 
cand as a statement of the frame of mind of the presi- 
dent of the Y. P.C. U. 

But I must differ from him on several grounds. 
President Olson says we are not prepared for a merger 
such as we propose. Surely he is not serious in making 
ssuch an argument! For twelve or fourteen years 
committees of leaders have been meeting to discuss 
this issue. Conventions and conferences, large and 
small, have echoed with the sound of debate. The 
policy of interchanging guests at institutes has been a 
deliberate policy of cultivating understandings among 
key-people. I personally have made many addresses 
outlining the Unitarian and Universalist similarities 
and differences. Others have done the same, no 
doubt. What does Arthur Olson mean when he says 
-we are not prepared for such a move as merger? 

It is said that the Y. P. C. U. would violate the 
sense of corporate organization by grouping organi- 
cally with the Unitarians before the denomination as a 
‘whole has taken such action. Once that argument 
held water. Now it does not, because too many 
‘steps toward organic union have been taken in our de- 
nominational affairs already, and no damage has re- 
sulted; rather good has come. For instance, the 
working agreement between The Christian Leader and 
The Christian Register; the understanding between 
Crane Theological School and Harvard in the matter 
of giving credit for courses; the combined effort of 
Unitarians and Universalists in backing up the Clara 
Barton Camp for Diabetic Children. Where have 
denominational interests been harmed? On what 
‘specific points could they be harmed? The merger 
has carefully safeguarded every legitimate denomina- 
tional interest. The Y. P. C. U. is only making real 
what the General Convention hinted at when it com- 
mitted itself to the Free Church Fellowship. The 
young people are merely clear enough to see that 
something definite and clean-cut must be done about 
a thoroughgoing working partnership. 

A preliminary merger plan has been advanced. 
But no matter how neat such a plan might appear on 
paper, there would be difficulties and problems to 
iron out as we came to actual consolidation. Let us 


recognize that fact, and let us have enough faith in 


each other so that we shall not break our great cause 
by struggling over details. Let us expect our trusted 
leaders to find workable compromises. Let us be 
broad enough to change some of our customs and 
conventions as a union, if that be necessary. Let us 
not wreck the spirit of cooperation by doubts that 
can become suspicions. I am not unaware that there 
are differences of organizational set-up, for instance, 
that constitute a serious problem. But surely some 
kind of judgment about relative merits of two types 
of organization can be arrived at, and some kind of 
adjustment can be made. We need not exaggerate 
our difficulties. 

We are reminded that we are in debt. 

The Y. P. C. U. has obligations amounting to 
$2,000. Yes, I know. I believe that the Universal- 
ists as a denomination should raise this money and 
present it as a gift tothe Y. P. C. U. I believe that a 
request made by responsible denominational officers 
to local churches would result in a large share of this 
money being collected. I believe that the rest could 
be collected from individuals who are interested in 
seeing the merger go through. No one can persuade 
me that the Universalist Church cannot raise $2,000 
for its young people. But it must be for something 
more than merely paying for a dead horse. The 
young people must be moving toward something; they 
must have an objective that is worthy and thrilling. 
It must embrace the future, and not merely cling to 
the past. The merger with its ultimate objective, the 
Free Church Fellowship, gives a purchase on that 
future. 

A merger will do more than save money for the 
national Y. P. C. U. Money will be saved on office 
expense and on the elimination of overlapping ser- 
vices. Money will be saved on field-work trips made 
by officers and secretaries. But beyond that, the 
merger can and will act as a stimulant to renewed 
interest in your work in the Universalist Church. 
The partnership will mean a new alertness, a new 
appeal for leaders, a new avenue of activities opening 
as a result of joint planning. A better program, a 
revived leadership, relieved of some of its worries, will 
make a stronger appeal to our ministers whose backing 
is so essential. A new tide of life will flow through our 
youth work. 

Let all understand that the merger of the ad- 
ministrations of the Y. P. C. U. and Y. P. R. U. does 
not mean the merger of all local groups. Not at all! 
We want more local unions, and we shall have them. 

Finally, let me say that a consolidated youth 
program is one way of giving reality to the Free 
Church Fellowship. The Free Church Fellowship 
must not be sabotaged by indifference or little criti- 
cisms. It must be given working implementation, 
and flesh and blood servants who can see ahead. De- 
nominationalism is not the final structure which is 
to dominate Protestantism. A wider and _ saner 
grouping is emerging. Dean Sperry of Harvard is 
only one of the many who can see the changes coming. 
The Universalists and Unitarians have conceived 
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something which makes for the conservation of all that 
is best in the past, and at the same time looks adven- 
turously toward a vastly changed future. I know the 
deep-seated appeal of denominationalism as such. 
But I cannot yield to it. I believe that greatest love 
for a denomination can be shown by making that de- 
nomination effective in-the great work of modern re- 
ligion. And a merger of the Y. P. C. U. and Y. P. 
R. U. seems to me to be a step toward effectiveness 
and toward the future. 

The Unitarian Commission on Appraisal has com- 
mended the negotiations between the Y. P. R. U. and 
the Y. P. C. U. as a solid piece of exploration and 
pioneering. Knowing what that commission did 
know about the Y. P. C. U. with all its present difficul- 
ties, it approved the negotiations that looked toward 
merger. Who is there who dares to overlook or ignore 
the importance of the Commission’s opinion? 

The great threat to the success of a merger is pro- 
longed delay. We train a group of leaders to know 
each other and to cooperate in joint activities, and 
then, instead of using them when they are ready to 
serve, we postpone the merger. The leaders move on. 
Then when the issue comes up again, the whole process 
of training a new group must be set going. 
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Another danger to the success of a merger is the 
threat that certain unions will drop out—or that cer- 
tain ministers will withdraw their unions should a 
merger be effected. Iam frank to say I consider such 
action pathetically small-minded. I do not believe 
that many ministers would countenance it. It would 
constitute a sulking non-cooperation which does not 
characterize men who are ministers in the Religion of 
Brotherhood. 

Let me summarize: The ground of understanding 
betwen the Y. P. C. U. and the Y. P. R. U. is ade- 
quately cultivated for merger. There is a plan for 
merger, incomplete to be sure, but outlining broadly 
the procedure of merging. The financial problem has 
a real chance of being solved through merger. There 
are certain real gains to be had through merger. And 
not the least of these is that a merger would give that 
much content to the ultimate Free Church Fellowship. 

The enterprise of linking the Universalists and 
Unitarians together cannot be defeated, it seems to 
me. There may be moods and cycles in which the 
work will now lapse and then move on, but the ul- 
timate unity is inevitable. I am anxious to be known 
as one of those who want to count for something in 
the movement toward a genuine working unity. 


A Letter to Men Entering the Unitarian Ministry 


George F. Patterson 


HAT you have so determinedly carried on thus 
far evidences your continuing determination 
to enter the ministry of the Unitarian Church. 

m4} You have been properly discouraged and are 
not dismayed. It is no easy task to which you have 
set yourself. The work is hard; recognized victories 
are long delayed. If you are a real minister you will 
sometimes be misunderstood, misinterpreted and re- 
jected of men. You are entering upon your work in 
one of the most difficult periods in the world’s history. 

It is a time of sharply defined political and economic 

consciousness. Sweet reasonableness together with an 

awareness of human solidarity appears to have deserted 
us. Practically all of our so-called breadth of opinion 
suffers from painfully and dangerously strangulated 
areas. The Pilgrims used to stack their guns outside 
the meeting-house to protect themselves from the 

Indians. Today we bring them in and train them on 

the parson, and woe betide him if he steps over into 

certain forbidden areas—or if he doesn’t. 

Thus your ministry is cast in the midst of sig- 
nificant changes and readjustments. The magic words 
of my generation appear to have lost their power, and 
another language, political, economic and religious, 
is emerging. But do not be misled by high voltage 
verbiage. It may well be that we have allowed the 
real content of certain majestic universal utterances 
to drain off. It may be that the current has failed 
because in certain areas our wires are grounded. Two 
things we ask of you: Conserve and use the values of 
your heritage that have survived the wreck of worlds, 
and be mindful of new truths that may break forth 
from His holy and forever unfinished word. 

You will have your full share of heartache, dis- 
illusionment and discouragement. You will never 


make money in the ministry. You will have to con- 
tent yourself with creating wealth. Very few ever 
become famous; you are merely the stuff that main- 
tains the fabric of the world. You will know the 
meaning of drudgery, or what would often appear to be 
unremitting toil. There is still time to turn back, for 
remember that he who puts his hand to the plough 
and then turns back is not fit for the Kingdom of God. 

But you do not want an easy job. ‘The very dif- 
ficulties of the world today augur its dire need of 
just what you have to offer. You will need to learn 
both how to abound and how to be in want. There 
was never a time when fewer crumbs were falling 
from the rich men’s tables. But who wants crumbs? 
You want earned bread in order that you may do a 
great work. 

You will have your great moments when you will 
be “one with your Father,’’ one with your ideal, one 
with your sense of values. You will see visions and 
dream dreams. There will be splendid spiritual. and 
intellectual adventure, and, however rare the physical 
frontiers may have become, there are uncharted con- 
tinents that challenge the courage, energy, fortitude 
and vision of the undaunted mind and spirit. 

I think I can qualify as a run-of-the-mill parson. 
For a quarter of a century I have dwelt among the 
torgotten men, except at rare intervals when I have 
sneezed out of turn—and yet, if I could turn back the 
clock today I would enter the ministry, and I would 
choose the Unitarian ministry. I would be in your 
midst. It is a glorious job. 

You will do well to become familiar with the mire 
of languages with which human minds try to utter 
themselves, for you are an interpreter of life. You 
must have the pentecostal gift so that men will hear 
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you each in his own tongue. Nor are you to be satis- 
fied with this. Yours is the task of interpreting 
each to the other. ‘The minister is supposed to be 
the one unbiased man in the community who can 
approach every public question which touches human 
life without prejudice, rancor, or the desire for per- 
sonal gain, but with the intelligence, sympathy and 
calm judgment of one who sees clearly and whole, 
end who is brave enough to declare his vision.” 

Most of youare at an age when you will naturally 
set a rapid pace. There is so much to be done and so 
little time in which to do it that the days are a swirl 
of swiftly moving events. There is a moral prohibition 
against anything that looks like sauntering or loiter- 
ing, and yet there will be in your congregations young 
and old toddlers who are conscious of going nowhere 
in particular and are interested only in the sense of 
motion. There will be those baffling ones who forge 
ahead mightily for a day, but must always return at 
nightfall to the place from whence they came, in order 


Ten Schools That Do 


that they may assure themselves that all is well. 
There will be the fearful and the palpitant who really 
suffer if disturbed in their accustomed intellectual and 
spiritual routings. There will be those who are all 
energy but lack direction, and the gloriously eager 
but uninformed. There will be the unutterably weary, 
and the disillusioned who have fought the good fight, 
run the race and all but completed the course. Bear 
in mind that your ministry is not to the swift, eager 
and competent only, but to all who need you. 

What we would have been and were not, what 
we would have done but did not, the world we would 
have made but could not, together with the greater 
world of which we did not even dream—-these things 
strive for. We expect great things of you. You may 
not like it, but you are us young again, with all the 
wealth of unused years ahead of you. We shall hope 
that the best of us may live in you, and may you be 
“‘victorious in the strife for the prizes that are unde- 
filed.” 


Credit to the Christian 


Missionary Enterprise 
Carlton M. Sherwood 


conditions that have little in common with ours. 
Then, China was a nation of culture and inventions 
before Europe had sent its first frail galleons to dis- 
cover the Americas. Do such a people need our help, 
and would they take it if we gave it? 

The fact is that both countries have vital interests 
in common. These come to a focus in connection 
with the training of leaders for the China of today and 
tomorrow. 

The response among Chinese young people to 
modern education interpreted in the light of the 
Christian spirit is heartening to the able teachers on 
the field and their supporters and well-wishers in 
Europe and America. 

Christian education brings a unity to teaching 
that a seasoned people like the Chinese grasp and re- 
spect. Purely secular schools for educating China 
would do less than half the job, for it is to a spirit of 
service rather than mere competency in profession or 
business that we need to guide Chinese students in 
higher education. In a land where even patriotism, 
as we know it, was only dimly grasped a few years 
ago, the spirit of sacrificial service must be implanted 
by Christian ideals and Christian example. 

The new China will respond to sound and pro- 
gressive education adapted to her national and racial 
needs and given in the Christian spirit. China’s eldest 
were her wisest, her trusted leaders, in the old days. 
Today those most privileged in higher education have 
come into the highest leadership, which in spite of 
prevalent western opinion is not often given to the 
military nor to the commercial expert. Teachers, 
ministers, surgeons, agriculturalists, foresters, en- 


gineers, and nurses are the trained Jeaders that in- 
fluence and mould the new China, and ten institutions 
of higher learning are particularly fortunate in placing 
their graduates in service in all these fields. 

In brief review, the ten institutions of higher 
learning that pool their American relations in the 
Associated Boards for Christian Colleges in China are 
the following: 

Cheeloo University, at Tsinan, near the mouth of 
the Yellow River, was founded in 1864, and is com- 
monly known as Shantung University. It is recog- 
nized for its leadership in medical education. 

Fukien Christian University, at Foochow, founded 
in 1916, emphasizes teacher training and agricultural 
research and training. Its brilliant young president, 
Ching-Jun Lin, has recently spoken in many American 
cities during a year of furlough and study and teaching. 

Ginling College, woman’s college at Nanking, 
founded in 1915, has strong departments of arts and 
science and physical education, and specializes in 
teacher training and pre-medical work. 

Hangchow Christian College, developing from a 
school founded in 1845, gives special attention to the 
training of teachers. There are five Chinese on its 
faculty to every American or Britisher; in every school 
of the ten named, the Chinese educators far outnumber 
Westerners as members of the faculty. p & ie 

Hua Chung College, at Wuchang, a federation of 
five once independent colleges, prepares for the minis- 
try, teaching, and business and library administration. 
President Francis Wei has been visiting and speaking 
in the United States, where be made a splendid im- 
pression. 

Lingnan Unversity, at Canton, succeeds Canton 
Christian College, and was the first of the colleges to 
organize on a basis of Chinese administration. Educa- 
tion and agricultural leadership are emphasized. One 
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of Lingnan’s latest services is to aid the provincial gov- 
ernment to protect herds of cattle against rinderpest. 

The University of Nanking, founded in 1910, is 
recognized as a national center for professional work 
in agriculture and forestry. Its college of arts and 
science, university hospital, and school of nursing are 
important. The student body numbers 762, and in 
schools and departments related to the university 
1,714 are enrolled. 

Soochow University, founded in 1904 under 
auspices of the Southern Methodists, specializes 
in biology, chemistry, physics, and education. It 
cooperates with the National Committee of the Y. M. 
C. A. in maintaining a school of physical education, 
and also operates a large law schoo! in Shanghai. 

West China Union University, founded in 1910, 
is located in Szechwan, the largest and most populous 
of all China’s provinces. Faculties in religion, educa- 
tion, medicine, and dentistry supplement those in the 
arts and science. This university was international 
and interdenominational from its beginning. 

Yenching University, located just outside the old 
walls of Peiping (Peking), had its origin in 1867. The 
largest of universities established by Americans in 
China, its enrollment includes 107 graduate students. 
In addition to the graduate school of religion, colleges 
on the campus include those of arts and letters, natural 
sciences, and public affairs. 


Another Gospel 


Morton 


the current year appeared the startling state- 
ment of the discovery of two mutilated leaves 
and a tiny fragment of a papyrus manuscript 
of a Christian gospel. The date of the manuscript 
was set as not later than 150 A. D. In addition toa 
brief discussion of this sensational find was a photo- 
graph showing the verso of one of the leaves and the 
recto of the other. Two days later the photograph 
was republished in The Illustrated (London) News. 
The February issue of The British Museum Quarterly 
substantially reproduced the statement in The Times. 
Brief notices have also appeared in our public press. 
It would appear that this discovery—tiny though the 
fragments are—is the most important for New Testa- 
ment study since that of the Chester Beatty papyri 
announced in November, 1931, and thus totally unlike 
the rubbish that editors of Sunday supplements de- 
light in broadcasting. Among these latter papyri 
(one of which is from the second century) are three 
containing large sections of the New Testament, and 
dated by experts in the third century. They at once 
took their position as the oldest New Testament manu- 
scripts as yet discovered, save perhaps for two tiny 
fragments of approximately the same date. Further- 
more, they proved conclusively that papyrus codices, 
that is, manuscripts in the form of books, not rolls, 
were in existence by the middle of the second century. 
This was of enormous importance, for it suggested 
that copies of our gospels in a single book may 
occasionally have been produced as early as the 
middie of the second century—a possibility which had 


In all, more than 4,300 students are being guided 
toward competent and public-spirited leadership in 
these Christian colleges. In the Chinese Council for 
Higher Education, headed by President Lin of Fukien, 
the teachers and administrators of all the institutions 
of Christian higher education cooperate for high stand- 
ards and for efficiency in operation. 

The ten schools have fully accredited professional 
standing, both in China and among Western educators. 
Several American organizations of students and 
graduates assist in their support, supplementing the 
grants from twenty-one mission boards, the income 
from Chinese sources, including increasingly generous 
gifts, and the contributions of individual friends in 
North America. 

Such institutions do credit to the Christian mis- 
sionary spirit as well as to the standards of higher 
education. We would train the Chinese to administer 
their own affairs wisely and well and in the Christian 
spirit, just as the ten colleges and universities are led 
by Chinese presidents and by a predominantly Chinese 
faculty. Increasingly, Chinese sources carry the 
burden of supporting this entire enterprise, but for 
several years to come American contributions will be 
vital to success and growth. I commend this cause 
to further study and support. It has much of the 
American spirit as well as being significantly Christian 
and Chinese! 


Comes to Light 


S. Enslin 


hitherto been denied when it was believed that the 
codex did not make its appearance before the third 
century. 

Now comes this new discovery from Egypt—the 
exact place of discovery is not revealed—which gives 
approximately eighty half lines of a gospel in a manu- 
script antedating by seventy-five years the earliest 
example of Christian writing. The fragments are 
badly mutilated, but even in the newsprint photo- 
graphs are legible. The writing is not a copy of any 
of our four canonical gospels, nor apparently of any 
of the so-called apocryphal gospels known to us from 
fragments or quotations. Dr. H. Idris Bell, the Keeper 
of the Manuscripts in the British Museum, who an- 
nounces this find and at the same time a forthcoming 
volume in which they will be discussed in detail with 
facsimiles and commentary, says of them: “Neither of 
the leaves is complete either in height or in breadth, 
but by the help of parallels in the New Testament 
and from the recognizable sense it is possible to com- 
plete most of the lines with certainty or with a high 
degree of probability.” From the photographs this 
statement would appear unduly optimistic. The 
general drift is clear, but his “translation” must be 
recognized as at least fifty percent hypothetical. On 
the two pages reproduced in the photographs two in- 
teresting incidents are given. Individuals (who 
they are is not shown, but they are obviously hostile 
to Jesus) come to Jesus and tempt him, “Teacher 
Jesus, we know that . . . . thou hast come, for the 
things which. thou doest . . . . above all the proph- 
ets.”’ Then comes a perplexing reference to “the 
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kings” and the response of Jesus (apparently in anger), 
“Why call ye me teacher .. . . (with the mouth?)?” 
Dr. Bell thinks this is followed by the quotation of 
Isaiah 29:18. Very little of this quotation is dis- 
cernible from the photograph. 

The other incident concerns a leper. It is remi- 
niscent of Mark 1 : 40-45, Matthew 8: 1-4, Luke 5: 
12-16, but with several interesting variants. Jesus 
has “gone out,” apparently to escape stoning, when a 
leper approaches him. The latter says that he had 
become a leper through, traveling with lepers and 
eating with them in an inn. Then he asks to be 
cleansed: “If ....I] am made clean.” Dr. Bell 
suggests that the incident closes with the words “‘I 
will; be thou made clean,” and the admonition to go 
to the priests. This latter I could not read from the 
photographs. 

For the other two pages, not shown in the photo- 
graphs, we are dependent upon Dr. Bell’s statement. 
The first is badly damaged and contains material for 
which ‘‘no help can be obtained from the canonical 
Gospels.” It contains a “strange question” asked by 
Jesus. The other page, he says, contains a dialogue 
between Jesus and the Jewish authorities in which 
three widely separate Johannine coincidences occur 
(John oi239; 459.9':29): 

Dr. Bell’s conclusions are arresting: 


Here we seem pretty certainly to meet with a tradi- 
tion, oral or written, independent of the Synoptic ver- 
sion and concurrent with it; and there is considerable 
probability that the new detail added by the papyrus is 
an authentic part of the story. What is to be said 
of the Johannine parallels in the other passage? Was 
the writer of the new Gospel culling excerpts from St. 
John, which, with slight and apparently pointless verbal 
alterations, he wove into the context of his narrative? 
Or did St. John use materials derived from the new 
Gospel to build up his highly individual presentation 
of Christ’s teaching? Or were both St. John and our 
anonymous author drawing on a common source? 

This is not the place to discuss the extremely com- 
plicated question, but reasons are adduced in the vol- 
ume already referred to which seem to make it at least 


The Advantages 


arguable that one or other of the last two hypotheses is 
to be preferred to the first. If that is really the case, 
then the new papyrus brings us at last into touch, im- 
mediately or at one remove, wiih a source used by 
St. John in the compilation of his Gospel. 


It will be interesting to see what this evidence is, 
when the forthcoming volume appears. From the 
photographs I should be strongly inclined to the re- 
jected first hypothesis. The addition to the leper 
story appears to me an example of the fuller detail or 
embroidery which is to be found in the occasional 
quotations preserved from such writings as the ‘‘Gospel 
of the Egyptians” or in the so-called ‘Sayings of Jesus.” 

That the document is very old is evident. Very 
possibly other paleographers—and they alone can 
determine the age of the papyrus—will agree with Dr. 
Bell’s date. Even if Dr. Bell’s somewhat enthusiastic 
suggestion that it is the copy of a document used by 
or parallel to one or more of our canonical gospels 
proves to be not tenable, the value of the discovery is 
none the less real. The view still persists that from 
the very first the tradition of Jesus’ deeds and words 
was fixed. Speeches might be placed in the mouth of 
Peter and Paul, but this freedom was not exercised 
toward Jesus. A reverence toward the gospel ac- 
counts furthermore prevented alterations in the form 
of the narrative. Even a casual examination of the 
canonical gospels should of course be sufficient to 
make clear how far from the facts such modern as- 
sumptions are. One of the values of these other writ- 
ings, which while produced by devout Christians failed 
to acquire the halo of canonicity, is the evidence they 
reveal that there was a far greater degree of freedom 
felt in the early centuries toward the exact phraseology 
of the gospel narratives than we think there should 
have been. 

All New Testament students are eagerly awaiting 
the promised volume, ‘‘Fragments of an Unknown 
Gospel and Other Early Christian Papyri,’’ for further 
light upon what with real probability may be styled 
“the earliest bit of Christian writing at present known 
to be extant.” 


of Congregationalism 


Charles E. Park 


\_9, 


4 John Calvin, outlined that form of church 
q 5 polity which became known later as con- 
@rA91} gregationalism, he set into operation an 
agency that has encouraged more spiritual growth 
and intellectual activity in religion than any other 
single force in the history of Protestantism. This 
theory proceeds upon the claim that the New Testa- 
ment contains ample authority for the formation of a 
Christian church. ‘‘Where two or three are gathered 
together in my name, theream I in the midst of them.” 
A group of professed, baptized believers, covenanted 
together and to Christ their head, could thus claim 
to be a thoroughly authorized church, competent to 
administer the sacraments of baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper. Its status was derived through no apostolic 
succession, through no act of bishop or priesthood, 
but through a mystic channel straight from Christ 
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himself. It was therefore not within the jurisdiction 
of any diocese or synod or consociation of churches, 
and not under the supervision of any ecclesiastical 
body or officer, but only of Christ himself. So far as 
men and human institutions were concerned, such a 
church was wholly independent, a free church. This 
thought of freedom became from the first one of the 
two great characteristics of congregationalism; the 
other being fellowship. 

Churches thus constituted were conceived to be 
under a sentimental obligation to live in fellowship 
with one another. Hach should recognize the validity 
of its neighbor’s structural theory; and just because 
that structural theory was precisely the same as its 
own, each should find in this similarity of structure, 
of aim, and of method, a strong bond of sympathy and 
fellowship. The mystic presence of Christ which con- 
stituted the group a church was just as undeniable in 
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one as in another; and since all such groups derived 
their constitutive feature from the same source, they 
were bound to regard each other equally with them- 
selves as parts of one and the same body, and as 
such to respect each other, and to labor together, and 
to assist and support one another. The term “‘sister 
churches” had, and still has, an almost physiological 
connotation. Thus freedom and fellowship have come 
to be the two great characteristics of congregational 
churches. 

Because its churches enjoyed this freedom from 
all outside control, and because they worked in close 
sympathetic fellowship with their sister churches, 
congregationalism became the most congenial medium 
as yet devised, not only for the growth and develop- 
ment, but also for the proper correction and spread of 
religious thought. ‘This is not at all strange, for in its 
insistence upon the two principles of freedom and 
fellowship, congregationalism is quite in line with the 
scientific genius of our age. It is an application to 
the problems of religious thought and practice of pre- 
cisely that method of procedure which has produced 
all our recent achievements in the field of science. 
Congregational churches have been in effect a group 
of research laboratories consecrated to the analysis 
and development of religion. They have never al- 
lowed themselves to be bound by a creed. Occasion- 
ally a ‘‘confession of faith’ has made its appearance, 
to be approved and adopted or not by the individual 
churches. The interests of conservatism have been 
amply safeguarded by that instinctive loyalty to the 
“standing order,” to the familiar accepted beloved 
body of beliefs and practices, which is so strongly 
marked in all religions. This standing order has never 
been allowed to become anything hard and fast, be- 
cause of a certain great-mindedness inherent in every 
true congregationalist, which enables him to surmise 
that perhaps ‘‘God has still more light to break forth 
from His Holy Word;” and the right to make depar- 
tures, for good and sufficient reasons, from this stand- 
ing order has always been most jealously maintained. 
It is easy enough then to see how the process of re- 
ligious evolution works in such a body. Each church 
is free and competent. It has the respect and con- 
fidence of its sister churches. In the course of its 
experience and religious observation it is led to make 
innovations, great or small, in thought or worship. 
These innovations, which are exactly the ‘variations 
from type’’ of the evolutionist, are subjected to the 
severest test, not only by the church in which they 
arise, but by all the churches with which that church 
is living in fellowship. These innovations are dis- 
cussed at informal gatherings of ministers. They are 
openly proclaimed through exchange of pulpits. They 
are freely aired at church councils and conferences. 
They are never furtively whispered behind the hand, 
for there is no dread of heresy. They are upheld or 
denounced in the church periodical. They pass 
through a searching ordeal of correction. Those that 
cannot survive the ordeal go into the waste-basket. 
Those that can survive, usually in a modified form, are 
finally accepted by the fellowship. And so, to that 
extent, the whole body of religious thought and 
practice moves on to a fresh position, to a higher and 
broader ground. It would be hard to devise a polity 


more beautifully adapted to the truest kind of religious 
growth than the congregational polity. 

Our Unitarian churches have brought over with 
them their full share of this noble congregational heri- 
tage. Comparisons are invidious. Let it suffice to 
say that the so-called Orthodox or Trinitarian Con- 
gregationalist is not a whit prouder of this tradition 
than we, and not ‘a whit more jealous of its purity. 
How can he be? Are we not the very ones who have 
suffered by its temporary lapse one hundred and forty 
years ago? For if the professed Congregationalists of 
that time had held true to their own tradition of free- 
dom and fellowship, there would be no cleavage in the 
body today. Just because we have been the sufferers 
equally with them of that deplorable moment of self- 
forgetfulness, we are disposed to cherish as jealously 
as they the unimpaired purity of that tradition; and 
to say as fervently as they, “It shall not happen 
again.’”’ What freedom of speech is to modern jour- 
nalism, this congregational polity is to modern liberal 
Christianity. It is the condition in which we can 
best adapt our thought, our prayer, our hope, to the 
changes we have to face, and keep ourselves right side 
up and facing forward. That is something not to be 
forgotten. 

In the recent theistic-humanistic controversy, 


- which seems very largely to have abated, we have a 


fairly good instance of the way congregationalism 
ought to work, and in fact did work. On the one hand 
there was the violent ferment, in this case exacerbated 
by mutual misunderstandings for which there was 
little excuse. Each side felt that the other was dis- 
loyal. The theist declared that the humanist was not 
even religious and was sailing under false colors. The 
humanist claimed that the theist had forfeited his 
intellectual integrity and was no more worthy to be 
called a seeker after truth. Each claimed that 
money from our funds spent for the support or assist- 
ance of the other was money virtually misappropriated, 
spent contrary to the wish of the donors. 

But on the other hand, neither side would repudiate 
our common congregational privilege and duty. Each 
side seemed to realize that it had got to stand by the 
other, that congregationalism is a train moving across 
the landscape to an ideal destination, that the various 
forms which our faith assumes are but way-stations 
on the journey, and that to drop off the train and take 
up a permanent abode in one or another of these way 
stations is to sacrifice much more than is gained. 
Each side insisted on regarding the other with that 
respect which is born of self-respect; as consecrated 
to truth and as competent to judge as himself; as 
fully endowed with spiritual capabilities and needs 
as himself; as earnest and high-minded as himself. 
And the result has been benefit to both. Theism has 
been broadened and clarified. Humanism has been 
deepened and enriched. Surprising identities in each 
with the other have been discovered. We under- 
stand each other better; we are nearer together in 
spirit; and we are on higher and cleaner ground. It 
could have come to such an issue only by faithful ad- 
herence to the congregational polity. 

__ Every once in so often we need to be reminded of 
this splendid tradition of ours. It is a tradition which 
only those possessed of a certain spiritual dignity in 
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themselves are qualified to maintain. Just to be 


_able to be a congregationalist is a spiritual discipline 


of no mean order. For it means to be able to stand 
upon your own feet and to recognize the other fellow’s 
ability to stand upon his feet; to trust your own mo- 
tives and spirit, and equally to trust the other fellow’s 
motives and spirit; and to submit your own deepest 
hopes and convictions to the severest test which other 
such minds can give them in the confidence that their 
criticism will destroy only what is wrong and false, and 
must indubitably clarify and confirm what is good 
and true, which is the only portion of your own con- 
victions which you yourself want to keep. 

If we are unable to take such a stand, if we have 
become so shrunken in spiritual stature that a role of 
such magnanimity, such spiritual dignity, is im- 


_ possible, then congregationalism is not for us. What 
_ we need is an ecclesiastical Hitler, and the sooner we 


acclaim him the better. But so long as there are a 


_ few people throughout our country who are really 
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qualified to inherit and carry on this great tradition, 
then there will be, in the two hundred-odd measures 
of meal which constitute Protestantism in America, 
that lump of potent leaven that shall leaven the whole 
mass, and insure for it a sequence of new forms unto 
ever-broadening, ever-increasing life. 

* * * 


ENTITLED TO VOTING REPRESENTATIVES AT THE 
WASHINGTON CONVENTION 


As of May 31, 1935 


The following 171 churches are entitled to elect two lay dele- 
gates, one man and one woman, to represent them at the coming 
biennial session of the Universalist General Convention in Wash- 
ington, D. C., October 20 to 25 inclusive: 

Alabama: Ariton,* Brewton,* Camp _ Héiill,* 
County,* 

California: Los Angeles, Oakland, Riverside,* Pasadena. 

Colorado: Denver.* 

Connecticut: Bridgeport, Danbury, Hartford, Meriden, New 
Haven, Norwich, Stafford, Stamford. 

District of Columbia: Washington.* 

Florida: St. Petersburg. 

Georgia: Atlanta,* Canon.* 

Illinois: Chicago (Redeemer), Chicago (St. Paul’s), Joliet, 
Litchfield, * Oak Park, Peoria, Stockton, Urbana. 

Indiana: Manchester.* 

Iowa: Mitchellville, Mount Pleasant,* Osage, Waterloo, 
Webster City.* 

Kansas: Hutchinson.* 

Kentucky: Burlington,* Hopkinsville.* 

Maine: Auburn, Augusta, Brunswick, Caribou, Dexter, 
Livermore Falls, Machias, Oakfield, Pittsfield, Portland (Mes- 
siah), Westbrook, West Paris.* 

Massachusetts: Adams (North), Arlington, Attleboro (Mur- 


Conecuh 


; ray), Attleboro (North), Beverly, Boston (Charlestown), Boston 


(Redemption), Cambridge, Chatham, * Cheshire, * Dana (North), * 
Essex,* Everett, Fitchburg, Franklin, Hardwick, Haverhill, 


_ Lawrence, Leominster, Lowell (First), Malden, Marblehead, * 


Marlboro, Medford (First), Medford Hillside, Melrose, Methuen, 
Monson, Orange, Orleans, Peabody, Pigeon Cove,* Province- 
town,* Quincy, Rockport, Shirley,* West Somerville, Spencer, * 


_ Springfield (Unity), Weymouth (North). 


Michigan: East Liberty, Farmington,* Grand Rapids. 

Minnesota: Anoka, * Minneapolis (Redeemer), Rochester. 

Missouri: Archie. * 

New Hampshire: Claremont, Concord, Dover,* Gorham, 
Kingston, Nashua,* Nottingham,* Portsmouth, Westmoreland, * 
Woodsville. 


New York: Albion,* Auburn, Binghamton, Brooklyn (Good 
Tidings), Buffalo, Canandaigua, Cooperstown,* Dexter, Dolge- 
ville, East Aurora, Fairhaven,* Floral Park, Middletown, 
Middleville, Morris, Mount Vernon, New York (Divine Pa- 
ternity), Nunda, Oneonta, Rochester, Schuyler Lake, Syracuse, 
Utica. 

North Carolina: State Convention. 

Ohio: Bryan,* Cincinnati, Cleveland, Frost,* Greenville, * 
Jersey, Little Hocking, Lower Salem,* Miami City,* Milford,* 
Mount Carmel,* Mount Gilead, Olive Branch,* Rockland,* 
Springboro, Springfield. 

Pennsylvania: Athens,* Kingsley, Philadelphia (Messiah) , 
Reading, Standing Stone,* Towanda. 

Rhode. Island: Harrisville,* Pawtucket, Providence (First), 
Providence (Mediator), Woonsocket. 

Vermont: Barre, Bellows Falls, Cavendish,* Derby Line, 
Hartland Three Corners,* Lyndonville,* Strafford (South),* 
Vernon,* West Burke. * 

West Virginia: Fork Ridge.* 

Wisconsin: Monroe, Wausau. 

Canada: Olinda, Ontario. 

To be entitled to representation at the biennial session of 
the Universalist General Convention a church must have made a 
contribution on quota for each of the two years preceding the 
Convention. All of the above churches have complied with this 
requirement, those starred having made payment in full for 
both years. 

Additional lists of churches entitled to representation will 
be published each month as payments are received. 

* * * 


WHAT TO SEE IN WASHINGTON 
II Folger Shakespeare Library 


The National Capital’s newest institution, a unique foun- 
dation heralding a departure in American cultural life, is the 
Folger Shakespeare Library, housed in a classically simple marble 
structure coordinated with the Library of Congress, but with 
the title to both building and books vested in Amherst College, 
with a $10,000,000 endowment fund for maintenance. 

It is founded as a repository of rare editions and literary 
treasures, rather than for the circulation of books among general 
readers. It is the most valuable and complete collection of 
Shakespeariana known to bibliology. 

This library contains 75,000 volumes collected during the 
last five decades of his life by Henry Clay Folger, financier and 
industrialist, formerly president and chairman of the board of the 
Standard Oil Company of New York, at a cost of $4,265,000. 
The library building erected on East Capitol Street, directly in 
the rear of the Library of Congress building, cost $1,750,000, and 
the land on which this memorial is erected cost $317,000. Mr. 
Folger died June 11, 1930, and bequeathed this entire Shakespeare 
Library with the $10,000,000 maintenance fund to Amherst Col- 
lege. He had started this collection while a student at Amherst. 

Whit Mr. Folger himself called ‘“‘the most precious book in 
the world,’ with some 350 other specially valuable volumes, was 
brought from New York to Washington in an armored car 
with five guards. This book is the Vincent first folio of 1628, 
containing the earliest printed versions of twenty of the thirty- 
seven plays included in the Shakespeare canon. This first folio 
is the tallest known copy, and one of the first to come from the 
press, bearing on its title page an inscription recording its pre- 
sentation by William Jaggard, the printer, to Augustine Vin- 
cent, the royal herald who had been instrumental in securing the 
grant of Shakespeare’s arms. This first folio was the first copy 
Mr. Folger acquired. 

Another collection of outstanding value is of poems, includ- 
ing “Venus and Adonis,” printed in 1599, and valued at $75,000. 

Included also is ‘Titus Andronicus”’ of 1594, the first printed 
work of Shakespeare, and the only known copy, valued at $45,000. 
Another rare group is the Gwynn collection of Quarto plays 
bound by Pavier in London in 1619, which is the first collected 
edition of Shakespeare’s plays, valued at $75,000. 
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Prof. George F. Whicher, of Amherst College, has con- 
tributed to the Atlantic Monthly an interesting description of the 
most rare and valuable editions in the Folger Library. 

Many of the particularly precious volumes will never leave 
the vaults prepared for their reception. Scholars may see them 
but may not take them from these vaults. They will be per- 
mitted to study photostatic copies. There is a photostatic plant 
in the memorial for this purpose. 

The library will be administered by the trustees of Amherst 
College. 

Physically the building is a classical addition to the magnif- 
icent collection of architecture in the National Capital. It was 
designed by Paul Cret and Alexander B. Trowbridge, who have 
succeeded in blending into the atmosphere of the Capital of the 
United States a structure which is in keeping with its surround- 
ings but leads the visitor into an interior redolent of the Eliza- 
bethan era. The building itself stands on a low terrace and rises 
from its surroundings of low shrubbery, mostly boxwood, in a 
simple design perpetuating the spirit of Greek character and 
modern form. 

An outstanding feature of the exterior is nine panels of sculp- 
ture on the main facade. Each panel carries almost life-like 
figures portraying one of Shakespeare’s dramas. The characters 
wrought into the marble panels illustrate parts of ““Romeo and 
Juliet,’’ ““Hamlet,’”’ ““Merchant of Venice,” “‘Macbeth,” “Julius 
Caesar,” “King Lear,” ‘‘Merry Wives of Windsor,” “Richard 
the Third,” and ‘‘Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 

In the interior there is a large reading room character- 
istically Tudor in style, furnished elaborately in oak. At one 
end there is a large Gothic window. At the east end of the 
building is a small theater built on lines of the Playhouse of 
Shakespeare’s day. Carved balconies fill three sides of the 
house. There is a painted canopy canvas over the pit. An 
audience of about 800 can be accommodated in the chairs, 
which are not Elizabethan but modernly comfortable. 

Dietrich W. Dreyer of Hanover, Germany, world-wide 
traveler and lecturer, who was in Washington making moving 
pictures of the Capital, said he knew of only one other building 
in the world that equals the Folger Library in artistic effect. 

Professor Whicher in concluding his interpretation of the 
Folger collection says: “To forward the work of imagination in 
interpreting human nature from age to age would be the worthiest 
function of a Shakespeare memorial. If that can be done, the 
Folger Library may come to be a kind of embassy to the people 
of the United States from the ‘realms of gold’ where others be- 
side Shakespeare have traveled.” 

The Folger Library building is already one of the sights of 
the National Capital. Its book collection is obviously destined 
to become a Mecca for scholars. Its museum and theater are to 
be instruments of public instruction. Its cultural influence 
will extend far beyond any limits that we today can measure. 


UNIVERSALISTS AND CATHOLICS 


Conviction of a saying’s truth last Sunday (March 17) led 
the Rev. Edward Archer Day, pastor at the First Universalist 
Church, and eight members of his research club to the 9.30 Mass in 
St. Patrick’s Church here (Kent, Ohio). 

The saying is: “‘He who knows but one religion doesn’t know 
that one.” 

Mr. Day describes himself as ‘‘a liberal Protestant minister.”’ 

After attending the Mass the group went to the rectory where 
members met the Rey. Joseph Joliet, 8. J., of John Carroll Uni- 
versity, celebrant of the Mass. 

There with the Rev. Patrick Logan, pastor, and Father 
Joliet, a discussion was held, the two priests answering question 
after question. 

Writing for The Catholic Universe Bulletin Mr. Day describes 
both his reactions at Mass and at the discussion as follows: 

“About three weeks ago I visited the rectory and had a de- 
lightful chat with Father Logan. I told him that as a liberal 
minister, interested in tolerance and brotherliness, I should like 


very much to bring a group of young people in my church school 
class to Mass. 

“Further, I asked whether he or some other qualified person 
would not answer frank questions from the group after the ser- 
vice. He assented gladly to my request and agreed to arrange a 
short discussion time for us with a Jesuit priest, who was to visit 
St. Patrick’s on Sundays during the Lenten season. 

“Tt was Dr. A. Maude Royden who said, ‘ “‘Be still and know 
that Iam God’ is not an arbitrary command; it is a psychological 
necessity.’ The full impact of that statement struck me Sunday 
as I sat in the midst of that large number of devout wor- 
shipers. ; 

“They were getting something vital and efficacious from that . 
wondrous drama of the Mass in which they were assisting. In 
veriest truth, the Eternal Spirit brooded over all. 

“One felt quite sure that the reverence and piety displayed 
by the surrounding worshipers was very genuine, that here 
kindled, fanned, renewed, these qualities were to be carried over 
into the very heart and fiber of daily life. The demeanor and per- 
sonality of Father Joliet, who was both preacher and celebrant, 
added to the feeling of awe and sacred love that permeated the 
service. 

‘“‘Whenever possible during the Mass, Father Logan, in black 
cassock and biretta, stood just outside the altar rail and explained 
the meaning and symbolism of each act performed by the officiat- 
ing priest. This, we discovered later, is a regular practice on the 
part of Father Logan. 

“One is impressed that every act, every motion, every change 
of position, on part of priest, book, or occasionally of the acolytes, 
is fraught with definite and important significance. The particular 
vestments worn by the priest are determined by the season of the 
church year; their composition and choice are governed by sym- 
bolic considerations of creed or tradition. 

“Father Logan’s elucidations threw much light on the Mass 
as it proceeded. Meaning was everywhere, a fact which was sym- 
bolic to me of the great meanings of the Christian life, sacrifice, 
suffering, loyalty, reverence, purity, and love. 

“T believe that the great appeal of the Catholic Church rests 
in part on this—most people need something tangible like a statue, 
picture, candle, altar, lovely ritualistic act, not to revere as such, 
but as powerful symbols reminiscent of God, of Christ, of pure 
and sweet Mary, of ‘the fruits of the Spirit,’ of which St. Paul 
spoke. 

“Taking into consideration the marked decline of bibliolatry 
in Protestantism, I am bold to say that unless Protestantism simi- 
larly evolves a symbolism compatible with her own genius, she is 
doomed. 

“Gothic architecture, robes, candles, newly placed crosses in 
Protestant churches, are not enough. Processionals, recessionals, 
sung responses, are not enough. 

“What is their meaning both in particular and in Gestalt? 
The Catholic Church, I freely admit, has solved that problem. 

“Much of Roman Catholic theology, such as we heard Sun- 
day, I cannot personally accept, and the preponderance of ortho- 
dox or ‘Fundamentalist’ Protestant belief is just as impossible for 
me to share. 

“The distinctive thing, however, in Roman Catholic preaching 
and teaching which does appeal greatly to me, is the paramount 
insistence upon the necessity of good works for a Christian 
life. 

“T can never quite forget Martin Luther’s brazen and dan- 
gerous statement that ‘if a man has faith in Christ, he can commit 
murder or adultery a thousand times a day and still his salvation 
will be secure.’ 

“Father Joliet answered question after question from our 
group in the rectory immediately after the Mass. His tolerance, 
clarity and kindly firmness and pride in his faith, impressed us all. 
We are very grateful to both Father Logan and Father Joliet for 
their interest and trouble. 

_ “Our religion of Universalism, if carried out to its logical 
implications, challenges those who profess it to reach out con- 
tinually after more and more of truth, to find the good in every- 
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thing, to become cleansed of ignorance, prejudice, and bigotry, 
to achieve a sound broadness of mind and a far-reaching depth 
of spirit. 

“We must reverence God as He appears in all of life; we 
must truly love and serve our brothers and sisters of earth; we 
must endlessly quest for truth; we must synthetize these three 
thoroughly into our ways of daily life. 

“Sunday’s Mass was thus an opportunity to us to practice 
our religion, and for it we are grateful. For verily, 


“The Love of God is broader 
Than the measure of man’s mind, 


“T think that all Christians—Catholic, Protestant, liberal— 
can safely agree on that.’””—Catholic Universe Bulletin, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


* * * 


MEXICO’S WAR ON RELIGION 


No liberal can fail to regret the excesses to which official 
Mexico has carried its religious policy. It seems to be an eternal 
rule of history that what begins as warfare upon a church as an 
institution, ultimately degenerates into a war upon religion itself 
as an attitude of mind. Then, having sought to cast God out 
of the minds of their subjects as an object of worship and venera- 
tion, there follows inevitably the attempt of rulers to make 
themselves the beneficiaries of the human tendency to offer 
loyalty to a higher power. Man, cloaked with a bit of authority, 
dethrones God only to seek godship himself. 

All of this is demonstrated in the present state of the Mexican 
revolution. It is not a new deal for the people. It is the repe- 
tition of the most unlovely deal conceived by the selfishness of 
arrogant man. 

As Mr. Murray points out in his articles, beginning in this 
issue of Today, the Mexican government’s opposition is not 
limited to the temporal power of the Mexican church, which 
was, for all practical purposes, destroyed some time ago. It is 
against religion itself. In the public reception room of the 
Minister of Agriculture, who is the leader of the government’s 
anti-religious campaign, hangs a placard bearing the inscription, 
“Belief in God has been the cause of the oppression and back- 
wardness of the people.” 

A most reliable report coming out of Mexico, a series of 
articles by S. L. A. Marshall, confirms the belief that official 
Mexico is definitely attempting to deprive the people of their 
right to determine the character of their religious worship and 
the nature of the instruction in their schools. The people of 
Mexico are not permitted the ministrations of priests; only a 
handful of clergymen are allowed to preach and minister to the 
great population of the Mexican nation. The mails are closed 
to any material directed toward the ‘‘diffusion”’ of any religious 
creed. 

Whenever censorship of a negative character starts, it is 
apt to be followed immediately by propaganda of a positive 
sort. Having outlawed the teaching of religion, the Mexican 
State established in its schools the teaching of anti-religious 
propaganda. Recently, when the people have attempted to pro- 
test against this unwarranted use of the schools to teach doc- 
trines inimical to their religious beliefs, they. have been vio- 
lently suppressed. Within the past five weeks, a shocking ex- 
ample of brutality took place in Guadalajara, in the state of 
Jalisco. Even the newspapers of Mexico City friendly to the 
government denounced the conduct of the governor of Jalisco 
and the municipal president on that occasion. On March 3, a 
large proportion of the population of Guadalajara intended to 
march in protest against socialistic education. The governor 
and the municipal president, apparently aware of the planned 
parade, left the city after having given instructions to the police 
inspector to break up the demonstration. The police posted 
themselves on the roof and balconies of the government palace 
and a group of ‘“‘Red Shirts,”’ captained by a municipal alderman 
of the worst antecedents, opened fire on the paraders. 

In the face of official assurances that the people are quietly 


accepting, and even enthusiastically backing, the Mexican 
government in its anti-religious and socialistic education policies, 
considerable significance attaches, it seems to me, to the fact 
that in Guadalajara some ten thousand persons had the moral 
courage to turn out and brave death, injury and prison to make 
their nonconformity articulate. That the opposition to these 
policies is serious is further indicated by evidences that the 
government is not wholly assured of its ability to withstand 
the opposition it has stirred up. There is reason to believe that 
the present President is ardently seeking the aid of the man whom 
he succeeded, Rodriguez. Meanwhile, the master of the revolu- 
tion, Calles, is seriously ill. The hopeful aspect of this state of 
affairs is that the ebbing of the power of Calles may result in a 
definite improvement in the religious situation. 

Americans who wish Mexico well are not unaware of the 
abuses that brought about the revolution there; but their own 
experience in self-government has led them to believe that the 
ultimate success of the revolution can come only through the 
adoption of a policy of moderation and tolerance with respect to 
matters affecting education and religion. The liberal tradition is 
the only antidote not only for the excesses that the revolution 
attempted to correct, but for the excesses of the revolution itself. 
—Raymond Moley, in Today. 


* * * 


ONLY A MISSIONARY 


He was “only a missionary,” yet when Jim Hoover died in 
far-away Borneo all the flags in Sarawak were flown at half-mast, 
and the rajah sent a personal note of sympathy to his widow. 
The chief secretary of North Borneo and seven other officials 
bore the missionary coffin to the graveside in the Church of Eng- 
land cemetery at Kuching, where Father Shelley, Anglican mis- 
sionary, read the service and paid a wonderful tribute to his 
brother in Christ, who had not only preached Christ, but prac- 
ticed Christianity that stood four-square to all the winds that 
blow. He trusted the Chinese, financed their business ventures 
out of his small stipend, and he declared not one of them ever “‘let 
him down.” The government knew he had no wealth, but al- 
lowed him a standing credit of $25,000. When an incompetent 
engineer burned out the first government wireless plant, Jim 
Hoover repaired and ran it. When a friend back home who had 
heard him say that in Borneo you couldn’t make folks believe 
there was such a thing as ice shipped a small ice plant to him at 
Sibu, Hoover, single-handed, assembled it and got it to working 
at the rate of atona day. It was the same with rice-mills, saw- 
mills, marine motors—this handy man discerned the need and 
met it with what amounted to genius, and al! the while as Hobart 
Amstutz writes in Malasia Message: “‘Back of engine and sawmill, 
back of the ice plant and wireless station, was a soul that sought 
the enlargement of the spiritual life of his people. Having helped 
them to find themselves in a material and physical way, he led 
them along the way to intellectual and spiritual life. This way 
was never hidden by the great prosperity that came to these 
people during the boom days of rubber, and thus when the dif- 
ficult days came he could come to the Annual Conference, year 
after year, and say, ‘‘No debts, no deficits, but advances for the 
Kingdom.”’—Christian Advocate. 


Years ago a circuit rider wrote in his diary one evening: 

“Had a bountiful supper of cold pork, warm bread, bacon 
and eggs, coffee and rich pastry. I go to rest feeling that my 
witness is clear; the future is bright; I feel. called to a great and 
glorious work in this place. Brother Brown’s family are godly 
people.” 

The next morning he wrote: 

“T am very depressed in soul; the way looks dark; far from 
being called to work among this people, I am beginning to doubt 
the safety of my own soul. I am afraid the desires of Brother 
Brown and his family are too much on the carnal side.” 

Does this help to account for any of our own “‘moods?”— 
Cleveland Unitarian. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


JANE ADDAMS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The death of Jane Addams recalls to my mind a scene I 
want to hold. It was the great banquet that was held in con- 
nection with our General Convention in Chicago back in 1911 
or 1913, I cannot say which year. The one picture I retain is 
that of this calm, earnest, self-effacing, yet impressive woman, 
as from the speakers’ table she related an incident in Hull House 
routine and then made an appeal to Universalists. 

The incident was that a near mob of Italian women had 
swarmed about Hull House a short time previously, frantically 
agitated by a rumor that an unfortunate woman who had been 
received at the Settlement had given birth to a devil-child. 
These poor women were moved by fear, anger, and hatred. It 
was Miss Addams’ task to disperse them with hearts eased and 
minds freed a little from their pitiful and dangerous superstition. 

Her appeal to Universalists was that we use our faith to 
release the minds of the ignorant and fear-ridden, to proclaim 
our doctrine of the Universal Love of a Father supreme on earth 
as well as in heaven, and to project ourselves into this Christ- 
born task. Have we done it? Are we doing it? Or have we 
forgotten this message delivered directly to us from one of the 
few great saints of the world? We must not forget it. 

William Couden. 

Providence, R. I. 


* * 


THE CLOSE OF THE LOWELL CONVENTION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I journeyed to Lowell for the State Convention banquet last 
week with high expectations. I returned home with decidedly 
mixed feelings. I do not know why the toastmaster of the eve- 
ning was selected, but I certainly think there was no excuse for 
what he did. Using the closing night of an otherwise splendid 
convention to denounce the President of the United States, with- 
out one word of appreciation for what he is trying to do; ridi- 
culing the Governor of the state; closing with an attempt to prove 
that Jefferson was wrong, that you can’t rely on the common 
people but must depend on the rule of the rich and the powerful 
for a really successful government—this is not the way to close a 
Universalist convention or any other church convention. 

I cannot think that real Universalists believe in the rule of 
the rich and the powerful, the breakdown of democracy, or that 
the world is going to the bow-wows Just because the President 
doesn’t happen to do the things they want done. If Universalism 
means anything to me it means belief in man and in his slow as- 
cendent progress, and that Jefferson and Lincoln were right when 
they upheld the common man. Thus, while our oratorical friend 
may deplore the way things are going and feel sure that the 
President doesn’t know where he’s at, it may be within the realm 
of possibility that it is he and not the President who doesn’t 
know where he’s at. 

Some of us at least are thanking God that we have a Presi- 
dent who dares to venture, and that for the first time we have a 
trust of “brains” on the job instead of the various other kinds 
of trusts that have infested our national government in the last 
few years. We rejoice in an Administration which has returned 
us to a place of respect and honor among the nations of the 
world, made Washington once more our national Capital and 
returned the control of the currency to Congress, where it be- 
longs. 

Whatever effect the remarks of the toastmaster at that 
banquet may have had, Dr. Gilroy was certainly equal to the oc- 
casion. While some of us had expected something somewhat 
different from his topic, “Shall the Church Engage for Social 
Action?” what he did give us seemed a most effective rebuke to 
our much disturbed friend. In a plea for appreciation of the 
other fellow and what he is trying to do, and a call for coopera- 
tion, non-partisanship and working together, he voiced some of 


the ideals that many of us have for America. Is it not time that 
some of us who call ourselves real Christians stopped crabbing 
about the other fellow and asked ourselves what we were really 
doing to bring about the kingdom of God? 
Richard K. Eaton. - 
East Braintree, Mass. 


ve 8e 


ON THE THIRTEEN YEARS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your editorial, ‘“‘What We Have Tried to Do,” pleased me 
so much that I read it a second time, the last time aloud to my 
wife. Your account of your stewardship as editor of the Leader 
states very much what my own aims and policies as a minister of 
the Memphis church have been. It happens that it is just six 
years since I preached my first sermon in Memphis, and some of 
your editorial will be read aloud to the congregation on Sunday. 
It is a fine thing you have done these thirteen years. Ata time 
when my heart was sick with the bitter disputes going on among 
the liberals, the violent intolerance of the liberal orthodox on 
the part of some, the insistence of a vociferous group of left- 
wingers that anybody who believed in God was a relic of the 
Middle Ages, your paper has come as a healing balm. We all 
reach the end of the road some time, but I hope your editorship 
will continue for many years to come. 

John Clarence Petrie. 

Memphis, Tenn. 


P. 8. I wish all of our young ministers who think their 
function as ministers is purely revolutionary would read, learn, 
mark, and inwardly digest the wise words of Gaius Glenn Atkins 
in ““Concerning the Perils of Being a Major Prophet.” 


* * 


MR. MENDUM DEFENDS DRILL 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

As a graduate of the Boston Latin School of the class of 1881, 
I was much interested in the address of George A. Wood in honor 
of the school’s tercentenary celebration, delivered in New Madi- 
son, Ohio, and published in the Leader of May 4. 

With his opposition to the military instruction, which has 
been a part of the curriculum of the school since about 1865, I 
do not agree. He says: “And so during my years under that 
system I, even though a student, was compelled to carry a fairly 
heavy rifle, to do the military goosestep. If you have ever 
marched five or six miles on a hot day, carrying a military rifle, 
you will know something of the meaning of being a soldier. You 
won’t like it; it does not lead to constructive thought, but it does 
lead to destructiveness and fatigue. I did not like it during my 
years in school, nor do I approve of it today.”’ And so on. 

I drilled with the Latin School Battalion four years, and 
liked it immensely. And ninety percent of the boys liked it. 
Those who did not appear to be robust enough to withstand the 
rigors of the relatively slight amount of military drill—two hours 
a weck—could be excused on representations of parents, supple- 
mented perhaps by a physician’s certificate. 

I have observed many annual parades of the Boston school 
cadets, and I can say that there has never been anything ap- 
proaching a military goosestep. I have seen German soldiers 
in Germany, long before the World War and in time of peace, do 
the military goosestep on the march, and I can say that Mr. 
Wood’s intimation of a goosestep in the Latin Schoo! Battalion 
is quite erroneous. 

On September 17, 1880, Boston celebrated the 250th an- 
niversary of its foundation with a monster military parade. 
The High and Latin Schools had just begun and there was no 
time to organize and officer the new battalions. Volunteers were 
called from the organizations of the preceding school year. 
The response was splendid, very few boys failing to report for 
this duty and pleasure. The day was very hot. ry (literally a. 
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little corporal, for I weighed scarcely a hundred pounds) marched 
the whole five or six miles with a rifle on my shoulder, and would 
have been ashamed to admit, in the enthusiasm and health of 
youth, that it was an ordeal. There have been complaints and 
attempts to do away with military drill in the Boston schools 
for a half century, but to no avail. 

Our military instructor in my school days was Colonel (later a 
brigadier-general of the Massachusetts Volunteer Militia) 
Hobart Moore. He had been an instructor of recruits in the 
early years of the Civil War. He told me of the long time it 
took to teach raw recruits the elements of military drill, and said: 
“Tf the high schools of the North had trained their boys in the 
elements of military drill, the Civil War would not have lasted 
six months.” It’s history that the North was woefully unpre- 
pared. 

When the United States declared war against the German 
Imperial Government in April, 1917, the Massachusetts General 
Court, knowing that the existing Massachusetts militia would 
be inducted into the Federal service, passed an act (April 5, 
1917) creating a State Guard, to consist of persons over thirty- 
five, or married persons with dependents, or those not up to the 
physical requirements of the Federal service. Thus the state 
was not to be left defenceless in case military force became neces- 
sary as an aid to the civil authority. The response of the citi- 
zenry was splendid. With nothing but the bit of military I 
learned in four years in the Boston Latin School, I enlisted in 
a state guard company. On the muster-in in May, 1917, I was 
appointed, to my great surprise, a first sergeant, a rank I held 
when my company was ordered into active service to protect 
life and property when Boston was left defenceless by the Boston 
police strike in September, 1919. No one can know the hor- 
rible conditions in Boston during the first days of disorder, 
stirred up by the mobs who took advantage of the absence of 
police, unless he was on the scenes. ‘Quorum pars fui,” and I 
know whereof I speak. 

I shall never cease to be grateful for the military instruction 
I received in the Boston Latin School, which enabled me to do 
my bit as a peace officer in restoring and preserving law and order 
in strike-torn Boston during the police strike emergency. 

: Samuel W. Mendum. 


x x 


MASSACHUSETTS AND CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Public opinion is divided upon the advantages of retaining 
capital punishment as the penalty for first degree murder, but 
there can be little objection, and should be universal support, 
given to the bill sponsored by Representative Coughlin of Nor- 
wood, which would permit the jury to render a verdict of guilty, 
but with life imprisonment rather than death, if they so decide. 

Similar statutes now prevail in the vast majority of the 
states, thirty-four in number, with the result that relatively 
more guilty men are actually convicted and imprisoned than in 
the six states (Massachusetts among them) where the only 
penalty which may be given is death. 

The belief that this legislation is unnecessary because the 
jury may now bring in a second degree verdict, bearing with it a 
life sentence, is erroneous. Many murders are first degree, or 
nothing, and thus the judge instructs the jury. We can all recall 
cases in which a man—or woman—apparently guilty, has been 
acquitted, permitted to return to the community, a free person, 
because the jury could not agree to send him to his death. 

More pleas of guilty would result with this change in the 
law, and much money would be saved. In many cases the prose- 
cutor would be relieved of the stupendous obligation of persuad- 
ing the members of the jury not only to find the defendant guilty, 
but to deprive him of his life as well. Where there is a shadow 
of a doubt life imprisonment could be recommended, and the 
danger of executing an innocent person thus avoided. 

At present the penalty applies to all alike. Man, woman, 
or child who commits a first degree murder must be put to death, 
if convicted. Life imprisonment would seem a far more suitable 
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penalty in some cases, and the jury would therefore bring in 
more honest verdicts. 

Under this slight change in the law whatever deterrent value 
there may be in the electric chair would be retained, and in- 
numerable advantages would be found. 

Herbert C. Parsons. 


* * 


MR. LOVEJOY’S REPLY 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

The reply which I have already made to Dr. Holmes applies 
equally as well to the Rev. R. 8S. Kellerman, with the following 
addition: To repeat, in spirit, Jesus’ condemnation was not of 
men but of their deeds. Do you think that a man, experiencing 
the agony of mind and body that Jesus was, would cry out from 
the cross, ‘‘Father, forgive them, for they know not what they 
do!”’—if at heart he condemned those responsible? Impossible! 
Jesus was not unmindful of the wicked environment his torturers 
were born into. Just so with Zarakof. He is but a tool. Elim- 
inate him and you have not stamped out the war spirit. Hang- 
ings and electrocutions do not solve thé problem of evil in our 
midst. Nothing but the forgiveness that Jesus displayed ever 
will. (I refer you to the Concordance, under ‘“‘forgive.’’) Zara- 
kof was not born evil, the world taught him what he knew, for 
there are many worldly saints who are sinners, of omission or 
commission. 

Even Shakespeare: ‘‘Condemn the fault, and not the actor 
Why, every fault’s condemn’d ere it be done.” 
Henry A. Lovejoy. 


of it! 


West Medford, Mass. 


* * 


TO LOMBARD CLASS OF 1898 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

If those of the Lombard class of 1898 who may still remain 
in the world of the living would kindly write to the undersigned, 
he would deem it a greatfavor. Wecan have no reunion because 
we are presumably widely scattered, and we have no rendezvous. 
But through the mail we may have a renewal of the old friend- 
ships, and learn something of each other’s life since we parted 
on the Lombard campus. Any communication will be gladly 
answered. Our Alma Mater as an institution is no more, but 


“We may still be joined in heart, 
And hope to meet again.” 
Oluf Tandberg, 
President Lombard Class of 1898. 
Dover, N. H. 


* * 


FROM A COLORADO CORRESPONDENT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
The following quotation came to me in a letter. 
familiar to most, it is new to me: 
' ‘An aged Persian philosopher who lived centuries before the 
birth of Christ, had this to say: 
“ “Taking my first step with the good thought, 
Taking my second step with the good word, 
And taking my third step with the good deed, I en- 
tered paradise.’ ” 


Perhaps 


A. 


ce OSS 


DEAN SPANTON CHEERS ALL AT THE JOB 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I wish to commend the editor and manager of the Leader 
for the unusually fine paper they are giving, not only Univer- 
salists, but also liberal religionists of all denominations. It is 
amazing to me how you are able to maintain so high a standard 
week after week all through the year at so reasonable a priee. 
The Leader is certainly one of the best religious weeklies in this 
country. 

A. I. Spanton. 

Akron, Ohio. 
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The Life of Paul Revere Frothingham 
By Howard Chandler Robbins. (Hough- 
ton Mifflin. $2.50.) 

The biographer of Paul Frothingham 
should ideally have been either a man 
quite unrelated in his own origin and in 
professional experience to the Boston of 
which Frothingham was so intimately a 
part, or someone produced by and in- 
timately associated with the social group 
in which Frothingham grew up and which 
he served as a minister. That is, the 
biographer should be able to produce 
either a study of Paul Frothingham and 
his environment as an impartial appraisal 
of the man with reference to his background 
—and this could hardly be expected from 
a cousin, even though Dean Robbins has 
lived away from the Back Bay and Beacon 
Hill—or he should be able to produce a 
quite intimate memoir based on the 
recollections of people very close to 
Frothingham. This short Life is neither. 
It is a memoir and narrative, written 
with sympathy and understanding, by a 
cousin who did not know Frothingham 
well, perhaps not at all, until they were 
both in professional work. The details 
introduced are evidently derived for the 
most part from Frothingham’s careful 
journals and from materials preserved 
among his papers. There is no appraisal 
of the preacher or of the man in terms of 
questions which arose in the minds of out- 
siders who wanted to understand him. 
They are questions it would be difficult 
to answer; they are not easy to ask without 
seeming critical of Frothingham, although 
they arose in the minds of men who loved 
and admired him, as well as in the minds 
of men who were temperamentally incap- 
able of understanding him. 

For example. If Frothingham, who 
really was a “radical” in Divinity School 
and in his New Bedford years, had moved 
next to New York or Chicago or St. Louis 
and spent his professional life away from 
Boston, would he have remained a leader 
of the more radical elements in the Uni- 
tarian Church? Did his service of a 
wealthy congregation, composed almost 
entirely of people conservative in political 
and economic views, kill the prophet in 
him? Can this be even asked, considering 
how ready he was to take a staunch stand 
for the League of Nations when it was 
misunderstood and misrepresented? Again, 
was Frothingham’s personal wealth, which 
almost inevitably separated him in habits, 
privileges, and social connection from his 
ministerial colleagues, responsible for the 
loneliness which was at once somewhat 
a comfort to him and a matter of (duti- 
ful) regret? Was his habit of spending a 
large part of the year abroad and the de- 
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velopment of strong Anglophile sympa- 
thies responsible for his progressive de- 
tachment from public affairs in Boston? 

Dean Robbins has nevertheless given 
us a volume which will be welcomed by 
those who found Paul Frothingham a 
loyal friend, trusted counselor, and inspir- 
ing preacher—and they were many. He 
has skilfully used the materials placed at 
his disposal, and we are shown the develop- 
ment of the minister of Arlington Street 
Church, even if we are not conducted into 
the inner sanctum of Frothingham’s life. 
Frothingham was in himself symbolic of 
the end of a chapter. He was born into 
and belonged to, even though for a while 
he rebelled against, the circle of promi- 
nent families, closely interrelated, who 
had some reason to feel, up to about the 
time he went to Arlington Street Church, 
that they constituted an intellectual aris- 
tocracy, not to say a ruling class. Had 
he begun his Boston ministry twenty years 
earlier he would have escaped the effects 
of the new habits which scattered people 
on Sunday and emptied most city churches. 
Before he died the question had already 
been raised whether a city church could 
continue to be a parish church. His suc- 
cessor, Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, faced that 
question, profiting by years of experience 
and observation of church problems. If 
Frothingham faced it, his answer is to be 
sought in his withdrawal into a corner of 
the Boston Atheneum to write the Life 
of Edward Everett, his distinguished kins- 
man. 

Frothingham had little patience in his 
later years with direct attacks from the 
pulpit on evils in public life. He preferred 
to preach on the positive but quiet vir- 
tues, especially on self-control. He used 
biographical illustrations effectively, es- 
pecially when drawing from New England 
life. It was a great disappointment to 
many of his colleagues in the Unitarian 
ministry when he blessed Boston’s enthusi- 
asm for the war, but after the war he was 
quick to see the dangers in the Versailles 
Treaty, and he labored strenuously to 
interpret and win supporters for the League 
of Nations, risking in that cause his popu- 
larity with many of his parishioners and 
associates. 

Increasingly Frothingham felt the 
strength of the bonds which bound him, 
which bind us all, for the past. ‘In deep- 
est fact, the movement of humanity is all 
one movement. It is a continuous and 
unbroken march from early days to these.” 
He knew how life can kindle life. ‘‘Life 
must flow from one soul to another in an 
unbroken succession.” He himself be- 
longed clearly to an apostolic succession, 
and with his passing one looked rather 
doubtfully to see on whom his mantle had 
fallen. 

Obviously the memoir stirs questions 


in the reviewer’s mind, and it must be 
admitted that it answers none of them; 
and that is probably because Paul Froth- 
ingham found many of his own questions 
unanswered. His occasional “doubt and 
despondency,” publicly avowed even on 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of his Boston 
ministry, indicated conflicts within him- 
self. He was, after all, the product of an 
age that was passing away, and he looked 
wistfully into a future whose features were 
hidden from him. 

He was not easy to know well, but no 
one turned to him for counsel or help 
without meeting kindness. He seemed to 
his colleagues in the ministry somewhat 
apt to reach conclusions before discussion 
began, and to be ready to depart when he 
had voiced them, but none of those who 
were irritated by his manner were more 
ready than he was to shoulder continuous 
responsibilities, and his service to good 
causes, though less conspicuous perhaps 
than theirs, was at least as devoted. The 
worst that his critics could say of him was 
that he was a lost leader, but those who 
said it were men who were their own 
leaders anyway! To a few he showed a 
warmth of affection and a genial comrade- 
ship which sweetened life, If to others 
he appeared a little distant this was largely 
due to a certain shyness, a New England 
reserve, which would probably have been 
overcome if he had lived for a while in 
Tulsa or Baltimore or New York. 

In several senses, many of us know we 
shall never again see his like. His memory 
is fragrant, and some of the fragrance is 
in this little story of his life. 


* * 


The Reverend Dr. Doe 


Rev. John Doe, D. D. A Study of the 
Place of the Minister in the Modern 
World. By Edwin McNeill Poteat, Jr. 
(Harper. $1.25.) 


Dr. Poteat has asked himself and a 
number of well-informed people some 
searching questions about ministers, and 
out of a rich experience has reached some 
conclusions as to what “Dr. Doe”? must or 
might do in order to hold (or regain) 
a position of real moral leadership. The 
book (originally a series of lectures) €m- 
bodies the answers others have made 
and his own comments on them. It is 
breezily written and has much sound 
sense in it. 

Dr. Poteat urges ministers not to evade 
the challenge of changing thought, not to 
be either afraid or blind. He warns them 
that the transformation of aims and 
methods they need is after all no greater 
than that we have expected of philoso- 
phers, doctors, teachers, and others. He 
says that the Christian message needs to- 
day a change of emphasis which will 

(Continued on page 732) 
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SUPERINTENDENTS’ CONFERENCE 


For those schools which are located in 
the vicinity of Boston another helpful con- 
ference for superintendents has been ar- 
ranged at the Andover-Newton Theo- 
logical School on Saturday and Sunday, 
June 22 and 28. This is the third year that 
this conference has been carried out, and 
each year it has drawn a larger attend- 
ance. Weurge our superintendents to take 
advantage of it. Interdenominational in 
scope, it will provide an opportunity to 
meet workers in other churches, and other 
fields. That of itself is an education that 
we should welcome. The leaders of this 
conference are mostly familiar persons to 
our people. Miss Susan M. Andrews of our 
own Association opens the conference on 
Saturday afternoon with a discussion on 
the subject, ‘““‘What It Means to Be a Su- 
perintendent.’”’ Following are Rev. Chas. 
C. Keith, Miss Ellen M. Lane, Miss 
Katharine I. Yerrinton, Mrs. Fred Downer, 
Dr. Herbert W. Gates, Miss Hattie C. 
Teachout, Mr. Ernest W. Kuebler, Miss 
Elizabeth Hopkins, Rev. Stephen Callen- 
dar, Mr. Frank Grebe, Mr. Joseph R. 
Ludwigson, and a final address on Sunday 
afternoon by Dr. Charles N. Arbuckle. 

Detailed copies of the program may be 
secured by writing this office. It is held 
under the auspices of the Department of 
Religious Education of the Massachusetts 
Council of Churches. 

* * 
A WORD ABOUT THE MINERS’ 
OFFERING 


During the month of May close to $175 
has been received by this office for the 
children of the miners. If other schools 
have taken this offering, but neglected to 
send it on, better do so now before our 
books close on June 30. That is the close 
of our fiscal year, and moneys not re- 
ceived by that date cannot be credited in 
this year. 

* * 


FROM ‘*TEAM WORK’”’ 


In the May, 1935, issue of Team Work 
is a timely paragraph on Sex Education. 
We quote: ‘‘More and more are ministers 
facing the fact that the church has a re- 
sponsibility in the field of social hygiene. 
Rey. Stanley Manning is teaching such a 
course at the Hartford, Conn., Y. M.C.A. 
Rey. L. G. Williams has done extensive 
work in this field. Rev. Max A. Kapp 
taught a community course on “‘Prepara- 
tion for Marriage.’ For those who are 
faced with these or similar problems Team 
Work passes on information about some 
material appearing in the May issue of 
The Journal of Social Hygiene. It is a 
“church number.’’ Among the contents 
are: 

What Can the Church Do for Social 
Hygiene?—Bishop John C. Ward. 


* A PRAYER FOR CHILDREN’S * 
3 DAY z 
* O God, enable us to be teachers of * 
S the balanced life of these our * 
a children. 4 
* May we guide them to be strong, * 
ve but so strong as not to need to be * 
* brutal. ; 
* Enable us to help them to be gentle, * 
* * 


sympathetic, and unselfish, but 
never sentimental or soft. = 
Help us to make them thoughtful * 
’ * 


* 


without being morose. 

May we lead them to be active with- 
out becoming superficial. 

Grant that we teach them how to 
be happy and wisely employed 
when they are alone, but save 
them from seeking solitude in 
order to avoid the demands of so- 
cial life. 

May we guide them wisely into the 
delights of social fellowship, but 
forbid that they should come to 
depend entirely upon others for 
successful living. 

Grant that our children may love 
their home, but not be restricted 
to it; that they have deep convic- 
tions, but not prejudices; that 
they be economical but not mi- 
serly, and generous without being 
spendthrifts; that they learn pa- 
tience apart from indolence, and 
be eager and ambitious without * 
being rash. i 

May we teach them to find Thee, * 
their God, in the busy rush of * 
life, in the movements of history, * 

in the glories of nature, and also * 

* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 


ee SEE aC bie) eae meme ae Se 
SEE OEE 3 


* 
SR OR PA OS SSE oe Steere: 


ye ee SE 


CA tah et See a SS a a SO SO 


* 


in the secret place of their own 

thoughts and hopes. Amen. 

(Percy R. Hayward in the Inter- 
national Journal, May, 1935.) 
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The Catholic Church and the Social 


Hygiene Movement — Rey. John M. 
Cooper. 
The Church and Social Relations, 


The Church and Family Welfare—Rev. 
Anna Garlin Spencer. 

Editorial Comment—Dr. Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick. 

A Symposium of Short Articles on 
Special Social Hygiene Topics—By Church 
Leaders in Various Communities. 

Special programs, reading references and 
other useful material compiled by the 
American Hygiene Association. 

We are glad to relay this Team Work 
information to the leaders in our church 
schools. This is their problem, likewise. 
You may secure this issue of The Journal 


July 20-27—Ferry 


of Social Hygiene by sending thirty-five 
cents to the American Social Hygiene 
Association at 50 West Fiftieth Street, 
New York City, New York. 


** * 


DATES TO REMEMBER 


June 80—the books of the General Sunday 
School Association close for the year. 
Hurry and send in your per capita tax, 
your pledge payments, your belated of- 
ferings, and any other moneys that you 
may be holding for this office. Do it 
now before it is too late. 

July 18-20—Murray Grove Institute. All 
the schools in the vicinity of Murray 
Grove ought to be planning now to have 
representatives there for the future 
benefit of your school. A strong pro- 
gram is in store for you. 

July 15-21 — Turkey Run Institute. 
Church school leaders in the states of 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Iowa, 
Wisconsin, and any other near-by states, 
will want to take advantage of the 
splendid program of helpfulness which 
is already under way for this year. 

Beach Institute of 

Religious Education. Those who have 

attended in the past know the good 

things that are in store at Ferry Beach. 

Those who have never been fortunate 

enough to attend, will want to start 

now to plan for this week at Ferry Beach. 

Not a vacation, but a week together in 

the interests of the leadership of a 

wide-awake, progressive church school. 

x Ok 


WANTED 


How can we know what your church 
school is doing if you who are so close to it 
do not tell us? Get busy now, before the 
season ends, and make a collection of the 
programs, News Letters, Bulletins, letters 
to the homes, to teachers, to pupils, 
printed or mimeographed announcements, 
or any other type of publicity, and send 
the collection to us. We will put it into 
loose-leaf form so that it may bemade 
available to other schools as containing 
suggestions for them. Don’t put it off. 
Do it now. We want to exhibit these col- 
lections at the Washington Convention. 
You will want a part in it, we feel sure. 

* * 


Counteract the yellow journals and the 
barrage of wholesale, unthinking, in- 
spired anti-Japanese and chauvinistic ar- 
ticles and editorials and faked news, by 
dependable news giving a fair balance of 
Japanese trends and the truth about our 
own navalistic program. Squelch our own 
jingoistic propaganda. (World Events.) 

* * 

The best thing anyone can do in life is 
to turn a terminus into a thoroughfare.— 
Rufus M. Jones. 
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The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


W. U. M. A. INSTITUTE 


We are adding another institute to 
those listed in the Missionary Bulletin. 
It is to be held at Shelter Neck, June 17, 
18, 19, following the Young People’s In- 
stitute. It is the first time the women of 
North Carolina have attempted an Insti- 
tute. We are very happy about this and 
feel that it is just the beginning of what is 
to develop into an extensive use of this 
property at Shelter Neck for the benefit 
of those of all ages. The Tar Heel Uni- 
versalist says: ““This institute is conducted 
for the members of the Women’s Mission- 
ary Association and for those interested 
in the work of the organization. The 
registration fee will be one dollar for those 
who stay at the dormitory and fifty cents 
for those who attend and do not stay at 
the dormitory. Then, each one is ex- 
pected to bring enough provisions for the 
three days or pay board. We hope to 
have an interesting and worth-while pro- 
gram and we want very much to have 
representatives from every circle in the 
state.” 

We surely wish for the women of North 
Carolina the finest of Institutes. 

* * 


THE CONVENTION IN WASHINGTON 


Once again, in October, it will be our 
privilege to meet in Washington for our 
Biennial Convention. There is no more 
ideal place in which to meet—there is no 
finer church in all the country—there are 
no finer men and women than those of our 
Washington church, nor any more deter- 
mined that the Convention shall be a 
success so far as their part of it is con- 
cerned. We feel sure it will be a wonderful 
Convention and we trust many are making 
their plans now to attend. Our program 
is already well planned and we shall keep 
constantly at work on it until we feel sure 
we have succeeded in getting the very best 
program possible for your Biennial Con- 
vention. 

Washington in October is most delight- 
ful. Come and see for yourself. 

* * 


A MEETING AT NORTH OXFORD 


A very interesting and profitable meet- 
ing of the Clara Barton Birthplace Com- 
mittee was held at North Oxford on Friday, 
May 24, with all members but one present. 
Already the house and grounds are charm- 
ing. The red tulips and purple iris were 
at their height Friday, with lovely little 
violets putting in their appearance through- 
out the garden. The camp kitchen has 
received a coat of paint and the ceiling 
has been whitened. The new blue enamel 
stove wa sin place, and everything seemed 
in readiness for the opening of camp, 
which is now less than a month in the 
future. The little cabin always known 


to us as the “bunk house” has, by the 
transformation caused by the repairs, 
graduated into the class of a real cabin, 
and shall henceforth be known as such and 
no more shall it be called a bunk house. 
It has new fireproof shingles, and siding 
to match the other cabins has been placed 
on all sides and painted white, so that now 
it differs little in appearance from the 
other splendid-looking cabins. In front of 
the scrub parlor there are some cheery 
petunias growing. All in all the estate is 
one of which we are very proud. 

On the table in the kitchen we found 
fine-looking new dishes—the gift of the 
Young Women’s Aid of the Worcester 
church. There are 185 pieces and the 
pattern is a very pretty green border on 
white. For the first time the camp can 
boast of a real set of dishes all alike. Up 
to the time of the arrival of this gift we 
have used odds and ends. 

We again remind you of our Flag Day 
celebration with a splendid program at 
eleven o’clock. A plate luncheon may be 


secured on the grounds for only 35 cents. 
Remember the day—June 14. 

Remember also, please, that we must 
not fail to do our part for the little campers 
this summer. We need your assistance. 
We need it very much. 

The camp director extends an invitation 
to all to visit camp during the summer. 
This invitation is of course the wish of 
every member of our National Board and 
Birthplace Committee. 

The head councillor asks for just a few 
little things for the use of the campers— 
they are colored yarns, left-overs, knit- 
ting needles, cotton yarn for wash cloths, 
pieces of gingham or percale, thread, 
needles, books for children, games for 
children, crayons, paint boxes, unbleached 
cotton, drawing paper, crepe paper, jars 
of paste. 

* * 
CAMP CHEERY 

Are there any young women in your 
church who would enjoy a delightful week 
by the sea? There are? Isn’t that splen- 
did. Then we shall soon hear from you 
that you are sending one or more dele-. 
gates to Camp Cheery—July 27 to August 
3 


Our Young People 


Conducted by J. Stewart Diem 


LOOKING BACK EIGHTY-FIVE 
YEARS 


Do you know what sort of picture Uni- 
versalism presented in 1850? Recently 
I studied an old book which we are proud 
to exhibit in All Souls Universalist Church, 
Brooklyn. It is a copy of “The Universal- 
ist Companion” of the year 1850. A. B. 
Grosh was its editor and proprietor. I 
present some interesting highlights con- 
tained in this combination ‘Almanac’ 
and Church Directory. 

Did you know that we had nine theo- 
logical schools and academies in 1850? 

Their names and locations follow: 

Waterville Liberal Institute and West- 
brook Seminary, Maine. 

Lebanon Liberal Institute and Mount 
Cesar Seminary, New Hampshire. 

Melrose Seminary and the Green Moun- 
tain Institute, Vermont. 

Schools at Melrose and Medford, Mass. 

Clinton Liberal Institute and a theo- 
logical school, Utica, N. Y. 

In that year the Universalists of the 
United States published twenty-two peri- 
odicals, including annuals. The “‘Com- 
panion” states that we had 1,042 church 
societies in this country. 

The following is a summary of societies 
in 1850: 

Maine, 129. 

New Hampshire, 70. 

Vermont, 104. 

Massachusetts, 147. 

Rhode Island, 10. 

Connecticut, 33. 


New York, 200. 

New Jersey, 5. 

Pennsylvania, 36. 

Ohio, 126. 

Michigan, 35. 

Indiana, 57. 

Illinois, 30. 

Kentucky, 18. 

Wisconsin, 7. 

Iowa, 10. 

Missouri, 5. 

Tennessee, 1. 

Maryland, 3. 

Virginia, 5. 

North Carolina, 2. 

South Carolina, 4. 

Georgia, 2. 

Alabama, 4. 

Louisiana, 1. 

Mississippi, 2. 

Canada, 8. 

New Brunswick, 2. 

Nova Scotia, 2. 

These figures might well be pondered 
over by us who love the Universalist 
Church in 1935. For me they are a 
challenge. Have the other churches ‘‘stol- 
en our thunder” so to speak? They say 
that one should never look back to yester- 


year. Sometimes I shudder to look into 
the future. What’s wrong with Liberal- . 
ism? 


J. Stewart Diem. 
* * 
Babe Ruth has not yet announced what 


position he plans to play in 1950.—Jn- 
dianapolis News. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. O. G. and Rev. M. O. Colegrove 
of Mitchellville, Iowa, will spend their 
vacations in Ohio, Michigan, and Illinois. 
Mr. Colegrove completes fifty years of 
continuous service in the Universalist 
ministry by visiting former pastorates 
and churches along the way. 


Dr. Coons, Superintendent in Massa- 
chusetts, conducted the service in Marlboro 
on June 2 for Rey. E. V. Stevens, who was 
ill. On June 16, Dr. Coons is to give the 
baccalaureate sermon to the graduates of 
Sanborn Seminary, Kingston, N. H. 


Dr. Asa M. Bradley, Superintendent of 
the New Hampshire Universalist State 
Convention, assisted at the installation of 
Rey. George Truman Carl as minister of 
the Federated Church at Winchester, 
N. H. Bishop Fisher preached the ser- 
mon. 


Preachers on June 2, in churches in 
Massachusetts without a settled minister, 
were: Rev. Alfred S. Cole at the Church of 
the Redemption, Boston; Francis P. Ran- 
dall at Essex; Rev. Andrew J. Torsleff at 
Hardwick; Dr. A. Gertrude Earle at Med- 
ford Hillside; E. Christian Westphalen at 
Saugus. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz, General Superinten- 
dent, left Boston on Friday, May 31, for a 
field trip. He attended the Pennsylvania 
Convention in Philadelphia on the eve- 
ning of May 31 and June 1 and 2, and the 
Towa Convention in Waterloo on June 6 
and 7. He will preach in the Denver, Col., 
Universalist church on June 9 and will 
speak at the Mohawk Valley Association 
meeting in Fort Plain, New York, on June 
iy 
, Maine 

Dexter.—Rev. William J. Metz, pastor. 
On Sunday, May 26, the Edward J. 
Poulliot Post, American Legion, and the 
Women’s Relief Corps attended as groups. 
The pastor preached on “A Nation’s 
Tribute,’ emphasizing the value of memo- 
ries and the futility of war’s sacrifice. 
A dramatization, “The Window’’—very 
effective as a peace play—was given by 
Mr. Henry Parson, Miss Helen Palmer, 
Mr. Arthur Covel and the pastor. 


Massachusetts 

Boston, Redemption.—On Friday eve- 
ning, May 23, the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the founding of the Miner 
Charitable Society was fittingly observed 
in the banquet hall of the church. The 
colors used in the decorations were laven- 
der, yellow and pale green, with bouquets 
of lilacs on each table. The supper was 
served under the direction of Mr. and Mrs. 
H. A. Tufts. A fine musical entertainment 
was given. Mr. Emerson S. Schwenk, 
the minister in charge, gave a brief history 


and Interests 


of the society, and Mrs. Charles U. Mayo 
read the prologue to the sketch which 
followed. This sketch was an authentic 
representation of a meeting of the Sewing 
Circle which was held at the home of Mrs. 
Thomas Goddard at Temple Place, Boston, 
Oct. 6, 1889. The Goddard family were 
among the pioneers in the work of the 
Universalist church, as also were Deacon 
and Mrs. Joseph A. Lincoln. The ma- 
terial for this sketch was taken from a 
diary kept by Miss Mary Caroline Lin- 
coln, the mother of the Misses Grace and 
Elizabeth Geer, who are members of the 
Church of the Redemption and who were 
guests of honor at the supper. Through 
the courtesy of the Misses Geer, Mrs. 
A. Lawrence Brown wore the beautiful 
gown which Mrs. Lincoln wore at the 
meetings of the society when she was its 
president. The stage was set with period 
furniture, loaned by friends, as were the 
beautiful gowns worn by those taking part. 
Great care was used in selecting the cast 
so that each one taking a part was about 
the same age and general appearance of 
the ladies who served the society one hun- 
dred years ago. The cast follows: Mrs. 
Thomas Goddard (at whose home the 
meeting was held), Miss Barbara Wood. 
Mrs. Joseph A. Lincoln, Mrs. A. Lawrence 
Brown. Mary Caroline Lincoln, Miss 
Dorothy Babcock. Mrs. Warren Bolles, 
Miss Gertrude Sprague. Mrs. Joseph 
Wing (daughter of Rev. Hosea Ballou), 
Miss Grace Rand. Mrs. Moses Mellen, 
Mrs. Millard Smith. Rev. Hosea Ballou, 
Mr. Walter Gile. All are active workers 
in the Church of the Redemption. The 
epilogue was read by Mrs. John W. Leavitt, 
president of the Miner Charitable Society. 
An interesting fact is that during all these 
years charitable and relief work has been 
carried on by this society. 

Malden.—Rev. Seth Rogers Brooks, 
pastor. The Children’s Day service will be 
held on June 16. The final service of wor- 
ship is to be held on June 238, closing with 
the observance of holy communion. In 
Mr. Brook’s seventh year with this church, 
morning congregations, church school and 
Y. P. C. U. attendance have all exceeded 
last year’s. All bills are paid. The per- 
manent funds have been increased over 
$2,000. All organizations are strong and 
flourishing. A few repairs are to be made 
this summer, and the property will then 
be in perfect* condition. 

Salem.—Rev. Leslie C. Nichols, pastor. 
Services in this church will be held up to 
and including July 21; in the First Uni- 
tarian Church on July 29, Aug. 4 and 11; 
and in the Second Unitarian Church Aug. 
18, 25 and Sept.1. Children’s Sunday was 
observed on June 2, with the final session 
of the church school. <A fine program was 
offered, with Arthur Lamprey, Raymond 


Semons, the junior choir, the primary 
class, the kindergarten department, and 
the junior boys class taking special parts. 
Mr. George A. Upton made the presenta- 
tion of diplomas and Bibles and the 
awards for perfect attendance. Several 
children were christened. The newly 
elected officers of the Y. P. C. U. were in- 
stalled at a splendid service by Rev. 
Stanley Spear of Beverly on Sunday eve- 
ning, June 2. Clarence Wilkinson of 


’ Beverly made the address, and the Bev- 


erly Union attended. 


New Hampshire 


Lempster.—Rev. Will E. Roberts, 
pastor. The winter services, held the 
third Sunday in every month from October 
to May—and on Memorial Sunday in 
May—are over; and beginning on Sunday, 
June 30, the regular summer services will 
be held every Sunday morning at 11.30, 
Standard Time. Attendance kept up 
splendidly all winter, regardless of tem- 
perature or storms. On Easter and Me- 
morial Sundays over fifty were present. 
On Memorial Sunday Mr. Roberts preached 
at the Universalist church in West Ches- 
terfield, N. H., in the afternoon. 


New York 


Central Square.—Rey. G. H. Campbell, 
pastor. Rev. Archie Bedford of Danforth 
United Church, Syracuse, spoke in Cen- 
tral Square recently. The Ladies’ Social 
Circle recently met at the home of Mrs. 
Howard 8. Riker in honor of the birthday 
of the pastor’s wife, Mrs. George H. 
Campbell. Thirty ladies were present. 
A program of music, readings and question 
contests was given. Mrs. Campbell was 
given a crystal ornamental elephant which 
contained ten one-dollar bills. Luncheon 
was served. Mrs. H. H. Wheeler made a 
large birthday cake having white cocoanut 
icing and cream colored candles. 

Cicero.—Rev. G. H. Campbell, pastor. 
The people are saddened by the death of 
Mrs. Alice MeCullock, a life-long member of 
the church. Rev. Luther C. Stearns of the 
Canastota Presbyterian Church preached 
here recently. The D. U. V. sponsored 
the memorial services held jointly in our 
church Sunday evening, May 26. Rev. 
DeWitt Hooker of the Methodist church 
gave the address. 


Nova Scotia 


Halifax—On Sunday, May 26, Rev. 
M.S. Hill concluded his pastorate of the 
Church of the Redeemer in Halifax. Dur- 
ing their five years’ stay in Halifax, both 
Mr. and Mrs. Hill have endeared them- 
selves to the members of the congregation, 
and it is with deep sadness and regret 
that, owing to adverse financial conditions, 
the church is compelled to part with his 
services. On Wednesday, May 22, the 
parishioners and friends of the church 
showed their deep appreciation of the un- 
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selfish leadership of Mr. and Mrs. Hill by a 
surprise party, held at the home of Miss 
Ethel K. Harris, where they have been 
visiting since breaking up their home in 
Halifax. Mr. J. L. Hill read a letter of ap- 
preciation from the congregation, and pre- 
sented to Mr. Hill a handsome traveling 
bag and Mrs. Hiil a traveling rug and ame- 
thyst brooch. Both Mr. and Mrs. Hill, 
although taken completely by surprise, 
thanked the people for their gifts and ex- 
tended a cordial invitation to all to visit 
them when in the United States. Re- 
freshments were served. Mr. and Mrs. Hill 
left Halifax on May 381, and will spend the 
summer with their daughter, Mrs. A. J. 
Toussaint, East Millinocket, Maine. 


Ohio 
Akron.—Rev. George Cross Baner, 
D. D., pastor. Entertaining the 110th 


annual convention of Universalist churches 
of Ohio, celebrating the 100th anniversary 
of the Akron church and observing the 
twentieth year of Dr. Baner’s pastorate, 
will be the privilege and pleasure of this 
church on June 16, 17, 18 and 19. Dr. 
Baner is president of the State Convention, 
and the opening session will be held Sun- 
day evening, June 16, the day that marks 
the twentieth anniversary of his pastorate. 
With that date he begins his twenty-first 
year. It is noteworthy that the score of 
years that Dr. Baner has served as pastor 
constitute one-fifth of the long period of 
Akron Universalism and nearly twice 
the length of any previous pastorate. 
During these years of loyal and devoted 
service to the Akron church, Dr. Baner 
has been the inspiration for four of ‘“‘his 
boys” to enter the Christian ministry. 
It is his earnest wish that all of them may 
return to Akron for the centenary cele- 
bration. These “‘boys’’ are now located as 
follows: Rev. Robert Marshall Rice, as- 
sistant pastor Church of the Redeemer, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Rev. Donald K. 
Evans, pastor of the Universalist church 
at Clinton, Ill.; Rev. John MacKinnon, 
pastor of the Unitarian church, Wichita, 
Kansas, and Mr. Ralph Boyd, now com- 
pleting his theological studies at St. Law- 
rence University. 
* ok 


TEN WEEKS OF TITHING EDUCA- 
TION 


Any church may now put on a ten 
weeks’ course of tithing education, right 
in the midst of its other activities, and at a 
ridiculously small cost. 

The Layman Company, which has dis- 
tributed many millions of pamphlets on 
the tithe, is now sending out an attractive 
new series, at so low a price that distribu- 
tion to an entire church through ten weeks 
costs only three and a half cents per family. 

A complete set of samples and full par- 
ticulars will be sent for thirty cents; this 
includes two playlets, a Tithing Account 
Book, the Scriptural Basis for the Tithe, 
and Winning Financial Freedom. 


Please give your denomination; also 
mention The Layman Company, 730 Rush 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

* x 
WHO’S WHO 


Dr. Jabez T. Sunderland is a Unitarian 
minister living in Ann Arbor, Mich. He 
is the author of a number of books, in- 
cluding “India in Bondage,” and ‘‘The 
Truth about India.”’ 

Rey. Max A. Kapp is minister of the 
Universalist church in Fitchburg, Mass. 

Dr. George F. Patterson is adminis- 
trative vice-president of the American 
Unitarian Association. 

Dr. Charles E. Park is minister of the 
First Church (Unitarian), Boston. 

Morton S. Enslin is professor and head 
of the department of New Testament 
literature and exegesis in Crozier Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

Carlton Sherwood is executive director 
of the Associated Boards for Christian 
Colleges in China. 

x Ox 
FERRY BEACH NEWS 


A Laymen’s Retreat will be held the 
week-end of Aug. 9 to 11. The theme of 
the program will be “‘The Layman—His 
Religion and His Church.’”’ Ample time 
will be allowed for discussion on vital 
matters such as the layman’s ideas about 
God and religion, the function of the 
church in the community, the layman’s 
responsibility, parish administration, the 
church and social action. The Retreat 
will begin Friday evening, the 9th, with 
Victor A. Friend leading a meeting on 
“The Purpose of the Retreat,” and con- 
clude Sunday morning with a service in 
the grove. Further details will appear 
later. This will be a splendid opportunity 
for our laymen to meet other leaders, 
think seriously together, and enjoy de- 
lightful surroundings at Saco Bay. 

Through no fault of the secretary two 
typographical errors in the calendar on the 
front page of “The Ferry Beacher” make 
it appear that the church school and mis- 
sionary institutes have overlapping dates. 
The correct dates appear in several other 
places, in the back of the Leader, and in 
separate literature of the G. S. S. A. and 
W.N. M.A. 

A group of five Georgia delegates led by 
Juddye Bowers of Canon is going to make 
a strong bid for the Karlen Cup presented 
each year at the national Y. P. C. U. con- 
vention to the union having piled up the 
greatest number of delegate-miles. 

The G.S. S. A. announces that a course 
on Recreational Leadership will be given 
during the Religious Education Institute 
by Harold B. Marston, director of young 
people’s work at the Bangor church. 

Quick action on the part of Ernest E. 
Sodergren prevented a fire in the grove 
Sunday, May 26, from reaching disastrous 
proportions. He fought flames rapidly 
spreading in the dry underbrush south of 
the chapel area until men from Camp Ellis 


and the Saco engines, arrived. It is re- 
ported that no serious damage was done 
to the trees. Campers are believed to have 
been responsible. 

Reservations are now being received 
for the various conferences. It is wise to 
make them early. In addition it is very 
helpful to the management from the stand- 
point of business economy. Delegates 
to the Y. P. C. U. Convention-Institute 
are to be housed in the Quillen, Underwood 
and the Boys’ Dormitory. Form reser- 
vation requests are being distributed to 
all unions. 

The Quillen fireplace lacks a pair of 
andirons. The fire recess has a depth of 
about twenty inches. A chance for some- 
one to make a useful gift. Communicate 
with the secretary. 

Daylight Saving Time is observed at 
Ferry Beach. 

No more applications for waiting on 
table can be considered. 

OUR LIBRARY DESK 

(Continued from page 728) 
make it “grow out of and be congruous 
with the temper of mind that uniquely 
qualifies our day.’”’ The minister’s obli- 
gation today is to reassert and demon- 
strate the practical adequacy of the re- 
ligion of Jesus for modern life. 

Seeing clearly in how many ways the 
temper of modern thought has affected the 
very foundations of theology, Dr. Poteat 
suggests that ‘‘classes in systematic theol- 
ogy might be adjourned for ten years while 
modern philosophy is taught. For too 
long now Christianity has been a plan of 
salvation at the expense of being a system 
of thought.”’ These words have added 
significance when we consider that they 
were addressed originally to ministerial 
groups which have been hesitant about 
hearing the message of liberalism. 

He BoB ass 
* * ‘ 
CHAUTAUQUA FOR 1935 


Chautauqua, the musical and cultural 
center of America during July and August, 
is preparing for a wider range of interest 
and a better program than in any recent 
year. 

Miss Amelia Earhart, the first lady of 
the air, will be the head liner, and Dr. Ar- 
thur E. Bestor announces that abreast of 
her march a brilliant group of lecturers and 
commentators: Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt; Dr. George E. Vincent; Dr. John W. 
Studebaker, United States Commissioner 
of Education; Mrs. Grace Morrison Poole, 
president General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs; Miss Lena Madesin Phillips, presi- 
dent National Council of Women; Mrs. - 
B. F. Langworthy, president National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers; Dr. 
Clyde Fisher, curator American Museum of 
Natural History; Dr. John Erskine, presi- 
dent Julliard School of Music; Dr. Harry 
Overstreet, College of New York City; 
Dr. Stanley High, author, publicist, radio 
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interpreter; Dr. Charles R. Brown, dean 
emeritus of Yale Divinity School; Dr. Lynn 
Harold Hough, Drew University; Dr. Clyde 
Eagleton, professor of government, New 
York University. 

A great season of music will be served 
to music lovers in the program arranged 
by Albert Stoessel—from July 16 to July 23 
Georges Barrere and his Little Symphony, 
followed by five weeks of the full Chautau- 
qua Symphony Orchestra with Mr. Stoessel 
as conductor. Thirty concerts will be 
given. Five of them will be broadcast over 
the N. B. C. Network. 

Six operas will be given, one each week on 
Friday and Monday nights: “Yeoman of the 
Guard,” Gilbert and Sullivan; “Madame 
Butterfly,” Puccini; “Robin Hood,’ De 
Koven; ‘“‘Pinafore,” Gilbert and Sullivan; 
“Maria Malibran,’ Russell Bennett and 
Robert Simon; “Barber of Seville,” by 
Rossini. 

The Cleveland Playhouse, under the di- 
rection of Frederic McConnell, will conduct 
the Chautauqua Repertory Theater, pre- 
senting: “Ten Minute Alibi,’ Armstrong; 
“Three Cornered Moon,” Tonkonogy; 
“Pygmalion,” Shaw; ‘Much Ado About 
Nothing,” Shakespeare; “The Play’s the 
Thing,” Molnar. 

The Chautauqua Summer Schools con- 
ducted by New York University have a full 
program of credit in all subjects necessary 
to academic degrees, with the addition this 
year of new courses in Physical Education, 

School Library Training, Public School 
Administration. 

The School of Music, headed by Ernest 
Hutcheson, piano, Horatio Connell, voice, 
Reber Johnson, violin, and Georges Bar- 
rere, flute, will maintain Chautauqua’s high 
standard in the teaching of music. 

Balancing the serious side of Chautauqua 
is a complete program of sport and recrea- 
tion. The Pier Club is a center of young 
people’s activities, with swimming, diving, 
sailing and sun-tanning. Hundreds use it 
daily. The Sports’ Club, with a membership 
of 500, has lawn bowling, shuffleboard, 
horseshoes, badminton, deck tennis. The 
club has its own lake front clubhouse, 
and plans a series of championship tourna- 
ments in all the sports sponsored by the 
club. There is a beautiful Golf Club, 
yachting, surf-boarding, speed-boat racing. 

In fact, Chautauqua offers everything 
that any summer resort can offer, with so 
much more. If you come to Chautauqua 
you will meet people from forty-eight states 
and most of the foreign countries. 

The Unitarians and Universalists main- 
tain a Church House at Chautauqua for 
your convenience. Here you will meet 
fellow liberals from all over the world. 
Denominational services are held each Sun- 
day morning, with some of our most promi- 
nent ministers as the speakers. A tea with 
an interesting program is given each Thurs- 
day afternoon. The host and hostess, Rev. 
and Mrs. John M. Foglesong, of Providence, 
R. I., are anxious to do anything to make 


your stay pleasant. They will help you 
arrange your courses of study, or your 
sports. There are two very comfortable 
front rooms for rent in the Church House. 
For any particulars address Rev. John M. 
Foglesong, 164 Lenox Ave., Providence, 
13g, 1B 


* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1935 
Previously reported .......:.......-. 873 
InibentydVilse-nven etree hehe: pss 24 
iBmunSwackeMaimewee tn ene. ee 3 
Philadelphia, Pa., Messiah .......... 7 
Rand eV testes ee ee ee ee oe 6 
BSE Vice per eae ee ee 7 
ieastervilles SunCom pe eee es te. 1 
gt DROID a ca Shy ees ean onl a ai 899 
* * 
CHRISTENINGS 
Previously reported, 60. Kew Gardens, 
L.1.,4. Total, 64. 
PARISH MEETING IN ROCKLAND 


More than 100 were present at the 
enthusiastic and successful meeting of 
the Universalist parish Monday evening 
in the vestry. After supper, which was 
almost in the nature of a banquet, prepared 
by Mrs. Wilbur F. Senter, Jr., Mrs. R. C. 
Perry, Mrs. Earle MacWilliams, Mrs. E. R. 
Veazie, Mrs. E. W. Berry, Miss Ellen J. 
Cochran and Miss Myrtle Herrick, the 
meeting was called to order by the presi- 
dent of the board of trustees, E. R. Veazie. 

The reports showed growth and progress 
in every department, and the prevailing 
tone of the entire meeting was an extremely 
happy one. The church membership 
numbers 250. Twenty-six new members 
have been added this year, two members 
having died and one dismissed. The 
parish report showed all bills paid and a 
balance of $248. More than $200 was 
pledged in excess of the budget estimated 
at $1000 more than last year. This 
budget included an increase of $500 on the 
pastor’s salary. There are sixty-five more 
subscribers to the budget than last year, 
twenty-five of these being new attendants 
at church services. Thirty new names 
were presented and voted upon for mem- 
bership in the parish. Walter H. Spear 
and Raymond C. Perry were elected as 
trustees to fill the vacancies caused by the 
automatic retirement of Mr. Veazie and 
E. E. Stoddard, Mr. Stoddard being sub- 
sequently elected to the board to fill the 
office of treasurer. 

Ex-Governor W. T. Cobb made a very 
happy speech, congratulating the society 
upon its good fortune in securing the ser- 
vices of the present pastor, saying that 
never during his connection with the 
parish had there been such a general feel- 
ing of good will and optimism and courage 
as at the present time. 

The pastor stated that although he and 
Mrs. Lowe had been much hampered by 


sickness, they had made about 200 calls 
since in addition to his having made a 
large number of addresses before various 
clubs and fraternal organizations in Rock- 
land and vicinity, and carrying on other 
parish duties. He outlined plans for next 
year, stating that foremost among them 
would be the reorganization of the Knick- 
erbocker Class for men and the presenta- 
tion of two courses of study, one on the 
sources of the Bible itself and the other on 
its history. He hinted at other plans for 
the future, and closed with an appeal for 
whole-hearted support and a united parish. 
—Rockland (Me.) Exchange. 


UNIVERSALIST HISTORICAL SO- 
CIE 


On Tuesday, May 21, in Ballou Chapel 
of the Second Society of Universalists in 
Boston, the 101st annual meeting was 
held at 3 p. m. President Ballou pre- 
sided. 

Rev. Harold A. Lumsden and Mr. R. N. 
Copeland of Stamford, Conn., Mrs. F. O. 
Downs of Boston, Mrs. R. C. Estes, Dr. 
R. K. Marvin of Franklin, Mass., and 
Mrs. F. L. Whitman of Cambridge were 
unanimously elected to membership. All 
were present except Mr. Copeland. 

Officers and directors were elected as 
follows: President, Hosea S. Ballou; vice- 
president, Theodore A. Fischer; secretary, 
Vinton A. Sears; treasurer, Llewellyn D. 
Seaver; librarian, Lee S. McCollester. 
Directors—the above with George deBen- 
neville Keim of Edgewater Park, N. J., 
and Ralph W. E. Hunt of Portland, Me. 
Assistant librarians elected were Ethel M. 
Hayes and Prof. Alfred S. Cole of Tufts 
College, where our library is located. 

The subject of the literary exercises 
was ‘‘Early Universalist Academies.”’ Dr. 
R. K. Marvin of Franklin, Mass., gave a 
fine account of the foundation of Dean 
Academy by Dr. Oliver Dean, also a brief 
history of past and present conditions. He 
referred to the great work of the late Dr. 
Arthur W. Peirce, principal, and to his 
successor, Mr. Wallace. 

Dr. Lee S. McCollester of Tufts College 
gave an intimate story of the founding, 
history and conditions of Mount Caesar 
Seminary of Swanzy, N. H. (later Swanzy 
Academy); also of Westbrook Seminary of 
Westbrook, Me., of which Dr. McColles- 
ter’s father was one of the principals. 

Walter S. Kelley of Brookline, a grand- 
son of Rev. Barden Ballou, read a paper 
regarding Nichols Academy or Dudley 
School at Dudley, Mass., perhaps the first 
Universalist school; also an account of the 
Ballou family connections with Univer- 
salism. He said probably no family in 
America had been more conspicuously 
identified with the history of a religious 
denomination. 

Mrs. Florence Lee Whitman of Cam- 
bridge told an interesting story of the 
Clinton Liberal Institute at Clinton, N. Y., 
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where she at the age of twenty became a 
teacher and for two years taught many 
classes. Pictures of the Clinton Institute 
buildings and a picture of its graduating 
class of 1862, sent by Miss Jennie A. Pearl 
of Clinton, N. Y., especially for this meet- 
ing, were passed among the audience. 

Dr. John C. Lee, brother of Mrs. Whit- 
man, gave a brief account of Green 
Mountain Liberal Institute; also references 
to St. Lawrence Institute, of which his 
father was the first president. 

Rey. Harold A. Lumsden of Stamford, 
Conn., described the ‘‘Peter and Paul” 
windows of Italian glass now beautifying 
his church and gave something of their 
history. He is seeking to learn where they 
came from and when they were brought to 
this country. 

*x x 
BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


1. The bond of fellowship in this Con- 
vention shall be a common purpose to do 
the will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
cooperate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Hternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human person- 
ality, in the authority of truth known or 
to be known, and in the power of men of 
good-will and sacrificial spirit to overcome 
all evil and progressively establish the 
kingdom of God. Neither this nor any 
other statement shall be imposed as a 
creedal test, provided that the faith thus 
indicated be professed. 

2a. The Winchester Profession. 

2b. The Boston Declaration. 

2c. These historic declarations of faith 
with liberty of interpretation are dear and 
acceptable to many Universalists. They 
are commended not as tests but as testi- 
monies in the free quest for truth that 
accords with the genius of the Universalist 
Church. 

8. The conditions of fellowship in this 
Convention shall be acceptance of the 
essential principles of the Universalist faith 
and acknowledgment of the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction of the Universalist General 


Convention. 
* * 


MURRAY ,GROVE AND VACATION 


“Attractive Residence Hotel, restricted 
clientele; 250 Acres Private Grounds, 
Heart of Health-Giving Belt, and of the 
World Famous New Jersey Beach and Re- 
sort District; Board and Lodging at Cost, 
starting from $14. Make Reservations 
Early.” 

If the above advertisement. appeared in 
The New York Times, or The Philadelphia 
Inquirer, during these days of elaborate va- 
cation ballyhoo that fills all of our metro- 
politan dailies, the chances are the Murray 
Grove House would not only be swamped 


with inquiry, but would be a commercial 
gold-mine, this season. 

For, with the rapid development of the 
entire Jersey coast-line, and the overflow 
of humanity from the crowded beach re- 
sorts of Atlantic City and Asbury Park, 
and the great new wide roads that lead 
everywhere in this vacation-land, a place 
as attractive as Murray Grove would find 
plenty of “‘clients.”’ Its possibilities under 
professional. promotion are becoming 
greater every year. 

This is not a bit of whimsical optimism 
by one who is an enthusiast for the birth- 
place of Universalism. In the past ten 
years New Jersey has become a veritable 
sea of speeding automobiles traveling 
from the vast metropolitan circle of Wash- 
ington, Philadelphia, and New York, 
toward the narrow strip of soft-sand beach 
that borders New Jersey. Murray Grove 
is in the center of these beaches. It is a 
few minutes run by motor from most of 
them. And still it isa quiet, pleasant spot, 
with a charm that brings most of our Uni- 
versalist people back, year after year— 
which brought them back even when they 
had to depend on the ‘‘one-lung’”’ panting 
locomotive or a horse and buggy to bring 
them. 

Without the advertising, and with the 
large prominent sign at the entrance an- 
nouncing that it is ““Murray-Grove, Birth- 
place of the Universalist Church in Amer- 
ica,’ each summer there are a number of 
motorists, or tourists, who drive into the 
grounds, attracted by the picture of the 
Murray Grove House nestled far back in 
the oak grove, and who inquire as to 
rates. 

So, you see, Murray Grove doesn’t need 
the general advertising to fill its rooms. 
To do this would be simple; it would solve 
a lot of Murray Grove problems. But the 
Murray Grove Association is holding to 
its purpose to preserve the spot whereon 
our church was founded; to provide com- 
fortable quarters for those of our denomi- 
nation who want to visit that spot, who 
want to visit the old Potter house, the 
little Potter church, and to walk the woods 
that John Murray loved. 

Murray Grove has prospered under this 
plan. Universalists who have visited 
have been very generous in their gifts and 
in their visits. Each year there comes an 
increasing number of our people—as many 
now from distances, almost, as from close 
by. Those from the near-by cities com- 
pare its advantages with the resorts which 
surround it, and usually decide in favor 
of Murray Grove. Those of us who have 
visited year in and year out wouldn’t 
trade a week-end at the Grove for all the 
week-ends in Atlantic City during the en- 
tire summer. 

There will probably never be general 
advertising of Murray Grove. It would 
destroy the place. But, in the meantime, 
if you are down Jersey way, and you want 
to see how nicely the Murray Grove folks 


are maintaining the hotel, the grounds, 
the two historic buildings, and the tradi- 
tions of the place, stop in. The more 
visitors, the more worth-while Murray 
Grove becomes, and the true-blue Univer- 
salist has never yet gone away from Mur- 
ray Grove without catching, in some de- 
gree, the loveliness of the story of two 
great souls who met there in the charming 
old farmhouse, to give impetus to a doc- 
trine that has revolutionized the Christian 
Church everywhere. 
W.Gabell, Jr. 


*% * 


LAYMEN ORGANIZE AT LOWELL 


The Massachusetts Laymen’s Commit- 
tee has announced the results of the meet- 
ing at Lowell as follows: 

1. District governors were nominated. 
Massachusetts has been divided into dis- 
tricts each with a “governor” whose func- 
tion will be to organize clubs in the 
churches in his district and help promote a 
general program. Rhode Island consti- 
tutes a district in itself. 

2. It was voted to have the Federation 
of Men’s Clubs contribute towards the 
support of the Clara Barton Diabetic 
Camp at North Oxford. 

38. Each club has been asked to con- 
tribute $5.00 by June of this year towards 
the above purpose, so that we can help in 
the work this summer. Checks are being 
mailed to R. F. Needham, 10 Winthrop 
Road, Arlington, Mass. 

4, The annual Laymen’s Banquet will 
be held on or about Nov. 4 at Worcester. 

5. It was voted to continue the Lay- 
men’s Committee until the officers of the 
State Federation of Men’s Clubs are duly 
elected at the forthcoming banquet in 
November. 

About fifty to sixty men were present 
at this laymen’s meeting at Lowell. This 
was a good beginning. 

Concerning the $5.00 contribution for 
the Clara Barton Diabetic Camp, lay- 
men’s movements have died in the past 
because they have had no objective out- 
side of themselves. To preclude this pos- 
sibility from occurring again we are hitch- 
ing our wagon to one of the finest Uni- 
versalist philanthropies in our entire 
history. 

Massachusetts and Rhode Island should 
be well represented at the Laymen’s Re- 
treat at Ferry Beach the week-end of 
Aug. 9-11. The theme of the program will 
be ‘The Layman—His Religion and His 
Church.”’ Prominent laymen will lead 
discussion groups on vital topics. 


* * 


SHINN FOUNDERS’ MEMORIAL ~ 


FUND 
Previously reported. «.:.......0+ $81.00 
Mission Circle, Arlington, Mass. 5.00 
Total: ¢ vaso eee one ae ee $86.00 


Alvar W. Polk, Treasurer. 
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Notices 
REGULAR BROADCASTS 


KFVD, Los Angeles. 9 a.m. Fridays. Rev. Shel- 
don Shepard, First Universalist Church of Los 
Angeles. 1000 kiloeycles. 

WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.30 a. m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 

WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a.m. every Sunday. Rev. 
W. 4H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 

WCSH, Portland, Me. 6.45 p. m. Saturday. 
The Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Uni- 
versalist). 819 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a.m.to12m. 
Rey. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9a.m.to2p.m.and6p.m.to10p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist Church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts as a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters, 1200 kilocycles. 

WSAL, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8.30a.m. H.S.T. every 
Thursday. Rev. Carl H. Olson. 1330 kilocycles. 

WICC, Bridgeport and New Haven, Conn. 12 m. 
every Friday. Connecticut Convention, Rev. T. A. 
Fischer, D. D., in charge. 

WEED, Rocky Mount, N.C. 4.15 p.m. Tuesday. 
Eastern Standard Time. A quarter hour program of 
Friendship and Good Cheer broadcast by Rev. and 
Mrs. W. H. Skeels. 

* 
NATIONAL YOUNG PEOPLE’S CHRISTIAN 
UNION 
Official Call 

The 47th Annual Convention of the National 
Young People’s Christian Union of the Universalist 
Church will be held at Ferry Beach Park, Saco, 
Maine, from July 6 to July 14, inclusive, for the 
transaction of all business that may legally come 
before it. 

William E. Gardner, Secretary. 
* * 
NEW YORK COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


At the meeting held May 27, 1935, the following 
letters of license were renewed: Fenwick Leavitt, 
Emerson Laughland, Myles Rodehaver, Warren 
Lovejoy, Ralph Boyd, Raymond Scott, Raymond 
Baughn. 

The following transfers were made: Rev. Donald 
K. Evans to Illinois, Rev. W. W. Peck to General 
Convention, Rev. D. Sumner Willson to Pennsylvania, 
Rev. John Sayles to Maine. 

Ordination authorized, Jeffrey W. Campbell. 

Geo. H. Bowers, Secretary. 
MURRAY GROVE FAIR 

Universalists everywhere are asked to remember 
to send contributions of money or articles for the 
Colonial Fair at Murray Grove, Aug. 16 and 17, 
1935. This is the chief source of income to maintain 
the birthplace of our Church. 

Please send to Ida Ritter East, 84 Hancock St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., before August 1. After that to 
Murray Grove House, Forked River, N. J. 

ae 
WANTED 


Wanted, by needy church, 100 copies of Hymns of 
the Church, in usable condition. 
W.G. Price, State Superintendent. 
Junction City, Kansas. 
x x 
FERRY BEACH CONFERENCES 
The 54th season of the Universalist National 

Summer Meetings held at Ferry Beach, near Camp 

Ellis, Saco, Maine, will feature the following confer- 

ences: 

July 6-14. Y. P. C. U. Convention-Institute. For 
all Universalist young people. 

July 20-27. Religious Education Institute. For all 
who want and need training for church school 
positions. Auspices of the General Sunday School 
Association. 

July 27-Aug. 3. Missions Institute of the W. N. 
M. A. Ministers’ Conference. Auspices of the 


General Convention. Camp Cheery for girls of the 
Clara Barton Guilds and any others interested. 
Aug. 8-9. Institute of World Affairs. This new con- 
ference is sponsored by the Commission on Inter- 
national Relations of the General Convention. 

Aug. 9-11. Laymen’s Retreat. An interesting pro- 
gram based on the theme, ‘‘The Layman—His 
Religion and His Church.’”’ For laymen only. Aus- 
pices of the General Convention. 


Aug. 17-31. Camp Davis. Troop 2 Peabody, Mass., 
Boy Scouts. 
Detailed information about these conferences, 


the accommodations and rates, can be secured from 
R. F. Needham, 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Accommodations for vacationists during most of the 
season. Special rate for week-end guests. 
Postal address: The Quillen, Saco, Maine. 
Telephone connection. 


A [versal Martyr Saint 


Handicapped. The Life-Story of Fred- 


erick A. Bisbee. By Dorothy Hall, with 
the collaboration of Frank Oliver Hall. 
Boston: Universalist Publishing House. 
Price $2.00. 


The moving history of a minister who, 
though badly disabled by physical disa- 
bilities, nevertheless won out. A book 
rich in inspiration for all who find them- 
selves handicapped in the battle of life. 
On the martyr-roll of the Universalist 
communion of saints, the name of Frederick 
Bisbee deserves a conspicuous place. A 
lifelong sufferer, seldom free from bodily 
pain, in spite of burdens which would 
have defeated most men, he conquered his 
obstacles, turned defeat to victory, lived 
a life rich in usefulness and an abounding 
spirit of good cheer. As boy, theological 
student, minister, and editor, his domi- 
nant qualities were courage, good humor, 
sympathy, open-mindedness, a spiritual 
faith radiant, progressive, clear-sighted. 
To the narrative of his career are added 
tributes from many of his brothers in arms, 
together with a collection of his own writ- 
ings. The resulting volume is impres- 
sive out of all proportion to its size. 


Christian Register. 


Order books of your own 
Publishing House 
All profits go to 
denominational purposes 


Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOO 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Sch» 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Richard Eddy Sykes, D. D., President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Spesk- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped, with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town, 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very reg- 
sonable, For catalogue address the Principal. 
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Crackling 


A farmer visited his son’s college. 
Watching students in a chemistry class, he 
was told they were looking for a universal 
solvent. 

“What's that?” asked the farmer. 

“A liquid that will dissolve anything.” 

“That's a greatidea,” agreed the farmer. 
“When you find it, what are you going to 
keep it in?’”—Eachange. 

* * 

Deacon Pinch-Penny: ‘‘Yes, suh, he got 
mad an’ called me a derned old bareface 
scoundrel.” 

Col. Bluegrass: ‘‘Well, he’s slightly mis- 
taken, suh. You’ve got a goatee ’n’ mus- 


tache.”’—Florida Times- Union. 
* 


Said a gushing lady to Henry James, 
“Well, well, dear Mr. Henry James, and 
what is your opinion of life?” Slowly, 
ponderously, James answered, ‘Life, mad- 
am, is the predicament that precedes 
death.’”’—The Sunday Times. 


“T’'ll be frank with you,” 
man when the embrace was over. 
not the first girl I ever kissed.” 

“And J’ll be frank with you,” she an- 
swered. “You have a lot to learn.’”’—Wis- 
consin Guard Review. 

* 

“Well, sir, the upshot of it was that it 
took me ten years to discover that I had 
absolutely no talent for writing literature.”’ 

“You gave up?” 

“Oh, no. By that time I was too fam- 
ous.” — Juggler. 


said the young 
**You’re 


* 


*‘What are you smiling at?”’ asked Noah: 
“T was just thinking,” replied Japhet, 
“how lucky it was we could go ahead and 
build this ark without waiting for an ap- 


propriation from Congress.’”’—Pathfinder. 
* x 


“Drink,” said the Irish preacher, “‘is the 
greatest curse of the country. It makes 
ye quarrel with yer neighbors. It makes 


ye shoot at yer landlord. And it makes ye 
miss him.”’—E xchange. 
* * 

“When a man sings in his bath,” we 
read, “‘it does not necessarily indicate that 
he is pleased with life.’ It may simply 
mean that the door won’t lock.—Mon- 
treal Star. 


* * 


“When a man can’t afford to buy his 
wife more new clothes, he can’t, and there’s 
no disputing it,” declares a magistrate. 
Oh, isn’t there!—The Humorist. 

Diner: “Waiter, it’s been half an hour 
since I ordered that turtle soup.” 

Waiter: “Yes, but you know how 
turtles are.”’— Pathfinder. 

“You and your wife patch up your 
quarrels yet?” 

“We don’t patch ’em up. We get new 
ones.”’—E xchange. 


ay 


‘Ny 
il 


The Universalist Publishing House offers to secure for you 
and mail with your card to any address any book published. 
Here is a brief list of some outstanding new books for all types 
of people: 


We have a limited number of copies of “The Little Hill _ 
Farm” and “Love That Never Failed,” each $1.00. 
ture Cruisings,”’ 
“‘Antiphonal Readings,”’ $1.00. 


Forty-two Years in the White House, Ike Hoover 

America’s Tragedy, James Truslow Adams . 

New Frontiers, Henry A. Wallace 

The Challenge to Liberty, Herbert eevee 

America’s Hour of Decision, Glenn Frank . 

While Rome Burns, Alexander Woolcott 

The Story of My Life, Marie, Queen of Roumania 

Taking a City, Douglas Horton . 

My Own Story, Marie Dressler : : 

What I Like in Poetry, William Lyon ste : 

Intolerance, Winfred E. Garrison 

You Can Master Life, James Gordon Gilkey 

Christ and the Third Wise Man, John Oxenham 

Religion Meets the Modern Mind, Russell H. Stafford 

Social and Religious Problems of Young People, 
Sidney Weston and Ralph Harlow . 

Secret of Victorious Living, Harry Emerson Fosdick 

The Reason for Living, Robert Russell Wicks . 

Philosophy for Liberalism, Bruce W. Brotherston 

New Era in Religious Education, Angus H. MacLean. 

Forty Missionary Stories, Margaret Eggleston . 

Deeds of Daring, Archer Wallace 

Mary Peters, Mary Ellen Chase . 

So Red the Rose, Stark Young : 

The Taking of the Gry, John Masefield 

Lamb in His Bosom, Caroline Miller 

Captain Nicholas, Hugh Walpole 

The Magic Mirror, Elsie Singmaster. 

The Peel Trait, Joseph Lincoln 

Good-Bye, Mr. Chips, James Hilton. 

Dusk at the Grove, Samuel Rogers . 


bound in red leatherette, for $1.00 (was $2.50). 
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UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
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176 Newbury Street, 


CN Ec 


Boston 
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